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THE CORONATION DURBAR. 


‘N. &Q.’ usually takes no account 
of current events, it would seem fitting that 
a few words should be added to its Corona- 
tion notes, to place on record the great cele- 
bration at Delhi on the Ist inst., when 
Edward VII. was proclaimed Emperor of 
India. In the words of the King’s message, 
the great Durbar was held “in order to afford 
an opportunity to all Indian princes, chiefs, 
and peoples, and to the officials of my Govern- 
ment, to commemorate this auspicious event.” 
The day chosen was the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the proclamation of Queen Victoria 
as Empress of India. Since that date a 
country larger than France has been added 
to British India. To the Viceroy’s — Lord 
Curzon’s—invitation over one hundred rulers 
of separate states responded, and he truly 
said that “nowhere else in the world would 
such a spectacle be possible.” These rulers 
govern populations amounting to sixty 
millions, and their territories extend over 
fifty-five degrees of longitude. The officers 
and soldiers present were drawn from a force 
in India of nearly 230,000 men, while the 
leaders of Indian society, official and un- 
official, were the mouthpieces of 230,000,000 


souls. A few of the princes presented may 
be mentioned. His Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, G.C.S.I., G.C.B. (Hon.), the Pre- 
mier Prince of the Indian Empire, born 
August 18th, 1869, belongs to a family of 
the highest antiquity, and one that has 
always been distinguished for its loyalty 
to the British Empire. In 1887 he made an 
offer of a contribution of twenty lakhs 
annually for three years for the exclusive 
urpose of Indian frontier defence. The 
Maharaja of Mysore has a revenue of over 
a million sterling. The Gaekwar of Baroda, 
in December, 1881, when only eighteen, was 
invested with full power. The Maharaja of 
Travancore belongs to a Hindu family whose 
rule dates back to 352 a.p.; he succeeded to 
the throne in 1885. The Maharaja of Gwalior, 
born October 20th, 1876, is an honorary 
colonel in the British army; he went to 
China as orderly officer to General Gaselee 
in the recent campaign, and provided a 
hospital ship at his own expense. The 
Maharaja of Jaipoor was invested with full 
powers in September, 1882. In the admini- 
stration of the State he is assisted by ten 
members of council ; the capital, Jaipoor, has 
broad streets lit with gas, a free supply of 
water, a school of arts, a museum, and public 
gardens. The Maharaja of Kolapoor, born in 
1874, has received a most careful English 
education. The Maharaja of Kashmir is a 
and succeeded to the title in 
1885 ; he is grandson of the founder of the 
dynasty, Ghulab Sing, who negotiated a 
treaty with us in 1846 at the close of the 
first Sikh war, and afterwards stood by us 
during the Mutiny. The Maharaja of Bikanir 
is one of the heads of the Rathor family of 
Rajpoots, which is in the highest rank amon 
Rajpoot clans. Born in 1879, he succeed 
to the throne in 1887; he has received an 
excellent English education. The Maharaja 
of Idar is a colonel, and has visited this 
country at the times of the Jubilee, the 
Diamond Jubilee, and the Coronation. The 
Maharaja of Ulwar is descended from Pratap 
Sing, who founded the Ulwar dynasty in 1770. 
The Maharaja of Kuch Behar is a lieutenant- 
colonel ; his state is a small one, bordering 
on the British province of Bengal, and has 
belonged to his family for 390 years ; he was 
born October 4th, 1862. The Maharaja of 
Rewa is of an ancient Rajpoot line which 
dates back to 1057 ; his predecessor abolished 
suttee throughout his dominions in 1847 ; he 
was born in 1876. The Maharaja of Benares, 
Sir Prabhu Narayan Sing, belongs to a 
Brahman family whose traditions go back 
to 1000 a.p. The Maharao of Kotah belongs 
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to the great Chauhan clan of Rajpoots ; his 
line dates back to 1625. He succeeded to the 
throne in 1889, having been educated at 
Mayo College, Ajmere. 

hese interesting biographical notes have 
been taken from the Daily Chronicle of the 
2nd of January, which also contains portraits 
of these ruling chiefs. The Saturday Review 
makes reference to the difference of the posi- 
tion of the Indian chiefs when they were 
present at the Durbar held in 1877. Then 
they appeared as honoured and exalted spec- 
tators. On the lst of January they came by 
right, as actors and hosts. The article compli- 
ments the chiefs ‘* who do not separate them- 
selves from their people, but rather strive to 
associate themselves with them.” At the 
time of the Indian Mutiny the cry against 
the retaining of native princes was all but 
universal. One of the few papers favourable 
to them was the Atheneum. In an article on 
the 10th of October, 1857, appeared the fol- 
lowing :— 

“We are sure of their [the native princes’) 
support as long as we do not drive them to 
desperation by our injustice. Examples of 
either policy are before us. On the one hand, 
but for the King of Oude, the Rajas of Bithoor 
and Jhansi, and the King of Delhi, this revolt 
never would have taken place, or would have 
been crushed in the bud ; on the other, but for the 
— of Jheend and Patteeala, Sindhia, Holkar, 
and other chiefs, our power would ere this almost 
have ceased to exist. The existence of native 
princes is a mark of nationality which it would be 
wise to retain. Up to the present time we have 
held India with the consent of its inhabitants by a 
native army and leaving intact many great provinces 
under native rulers, whom we called, and who were 
proud to call themselves, our allies, if the mis- 
chievous suggestions, which are now daily put 
forth, should be listened to; if our native army is 
to be superseded entirely by Europeans, if the native 
»rinces are to be dethroned, and the people entirely 
we shall descend at once the grand 
position of the governors of freemen into the udious 
— of despots over countless myriads of 
serfs. 

One cannot close this reference to the cele- 
bration without a remark as to the enterprise 
of the daily press, by which all through the 
empire accounts of the ceremony were in the 
hands of everybody on the following day. 
What a contrast to the time of the Mutiny ! 
The open revolt took place on the 19th of 
February, 1857, but it was not until the 28th 
of April that the first intimation ay in 


the Z'imes. 


A WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENT. 

A GREAT improvement, talked about now 
for some few years, has mn commenced 
within the last month or two. This scheme 
of improvement is the embanking of the 


river from the Victoria Tower Gardens to 
Lambeth Bridge, and the consequent widen- 
ing of Millbank Street and the demolition of 
a large number of houses. In a note on 
‘Westminster Changes’ (9% S. x. 263) I 
stated that “the block bounded by Mill- 
bank Street, Great College Street, Little 
College Street, and Wood Street is already 
scheduled.” I can now add that, with the 
exception of the “ King’s Arms,” an old-estab- 
lished public- house in the occupation of 
Mrs. Jannaway, and the shop next door, 
being Nos. 2 and 4, Millbank Street, the 
houses are all down, and the ground nearly 
cleared ; therefore the predicted end has 
come. No. 6, Millbank Street, known as 
Victoria Tower Chambers, and most of the 
other houses were let out as offices. No. 8 
was long in the occupation of Mr. Job Cook, 
where the business of a hatter was carried on 
for many years, this gentleman being one of 
the overseers for the parish of St. John the 
Evangelist, 1855-6 and 1856-7, an office which 
he discharged with much satisfaction to his 
fellow - parishioners. No. 12 was known as 
Fig Tree House, from a fig tree planted in 
the front, where it might have been seen for 
some years, but it ultimately withered and 
died. No. 18 was the “Portman Arms,” 
another old-established licensed house, well 
conducted and of great respectability. It 
had not always been known by that name, 
as it is recorded that a Mrs. Henley, at one 
time the proprietress, had once lived in the 
Portman family, and so named the house out 
of respect for them. The last proprietor was 
Jacob De Hass. 

In Wood Street were one or two ware- 
houses, one or been in the occupation 
for many years of Messrs. Rawley & Grieves, 
bacon driers, &c., and afterwards in that 
of Mr. George Nichols, who was on the vestry 
for some years and much respected. The rest 
of this street and the whole of Little College 
Street were in the occupation of small shop- 
keepers, the property being of little import- 
ance, 

In Great College Street the houses were 
of a much better type, all being used for 
offices. No. 9, at the corner, was in the 
occupation of Miss Bradford, who carried on 
here the somewhat unusual business, for a 
lady, of an ecclesiastical bookseller, and 
received a considerable sum as compensa- 
tion for disturbance. The other houses up 
to No. 1 were all offices, mostly occupied by 
railway and other public companies. Nos. 10, 


ll, and 12, Great College Street are empt 
but not at present demolished. No. 20 Wood 
Street, at the corner of Little College Street, is 
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another public-house, now and for many years | upon the map of London. At the reference 


known as the “ Yue Arms,” but originally 
the “ Bull's Head,” under which name it had 
fallen into disrepute, so when it was taken 
by Mr. Edward Taylor the sign was altered. 
I knew some of the proprietors, among them 
being Mr. W. Jewitt, who had been previously 
connected with the evening paper the Glow- 
worm, published inthe Strand in premises now 
occupied by the Vaudeville Theatre ; Mr. Van 
der Kiste, a first officer in the P. and é. service ; 
Mr. J. E. Parker ; Mr. Mark Johnson, a well- 
known music-hall performer ; and later Mrs. 
Julia Boak, Mrs. Dovey, Mr. W. H. Hiscox, 
Mr. F. Hand, and Mrs. Kaye. 

It is said that the limit of land for this great 


scheme is the south side of Tufton Street, | 


and it is devoutly to be hoped, if such really 
be the case, that Barton and Cowley Streets, 
as well as what yet remains of Great College 
Street, will be spared; but this appears 
doubtful, for, as already stated, 9, 10, and 
11 in the latter thoroughfare are now empty, 
preparatory to some steps being taken which 
may, and very likely do, mean demolition. 
A crumb of comfort may be found in the 
fact that these houses are among the least 
interesting in the street. One of the houses 
higher up will be eventually vacated, as 
new premises for the Westminster Female 
Refuge are being built in Tufton Street, on 
the south side, next to the Drill Hall of 
the 2nd Volunteer Battalion of the Royal 
Fusiliers. From this building to the corner 
of Wood Street and for some distance down 
that street the ground backing on to the 
houses in Cowley and Barton Streets has 
n cleared. 

The house at the corner, No. 19, Tufton 
Street, was the “Adam and Eve” public- 
house, of which the last proprietor was 
Charles Ranton—in fact, in this neighbour- 
hood almost every prominent corner is 
occupied by licensed premises. No. 23, 
Tufton Street, late in the occupation of 
Mrs. Susannah Simson, who carried on a 
grocer’s business, was the house in which, 
according to Sir Frederick Bridge and other 
competent authorities, the immortal Henry 
Purcell resided, there being very many 
evidences in the house, behind its slightly 
modernized frontage, that favoured the 
theory. It was also some years ago occupied 
by Mr. Robert Jekyll, and here, I believe, 
were born two of his sons, James and Charles, 
both musicians, one of them being deputy at 
Westminster Abbey and afterwards for a 
time the organist of the Chapel Royal. 

In Wood Street a little cu/-de-sac, Young's 


Place, has now gone, and will be seen no more 


| previously given I alluded also to the empty- 
ing of a considerable number of small houses 


in Tufton Street, Romney (formerly Vine) 
Street, Little Tufton Street, and Carpenter 
Street. The sale of a great number of them 
took place on 13 June, 1901, and it may 


' be worth while to place on record the num- 
| bers that are now unoccupied : 3 to 7, Little 
|Tufton Street; 67 to 79, Tufton Street ; 


Lane's Cottages (four houses), Romney Street ; 
62 and 64, 38 to 48, 30, 15 (“The George ” 
public-house), and 13, Romney Street ; the 
whole of Grub Street ; 2, 12, 18, 30, and 32, 
and 36 to 46, Horseferry Road. As yet 
Champion's Alley, a double row of small 
houses, is not touched, but one side of 
Carpenter Street, 1 to 6, is condemned, the 
houses being empty and closed. In con- 
nexion with this scheme it may be well to 
mention that the portion of Tufton Street 
from Great College Street to the corner of 
Wood Street was formerly known as Bowling 
Street, and kept alive the memory of the 
bowling green where, according to Walcott, 
“the members of the convent amused them- 
selves at the game of bowls.” At the corner 
of Millbank Street and Church Street a plot 
of ground has been cleared for some con- 
siderable time; and at the corner of Vine 
Street a newly erected building has been 
set back in anticipation of further changes. 
W. E. Harvanp-Ox.ey. 
C2, The Almshouses, Rochester Row, 8S.W 


A CHINESE ANALOGUE OF BEN JONSON’S 
* ALCHEMIST.’ 


Amonest the literature of fiction in China, 
the *Kin Kou Ki Kouan’ has excited the 
interest of many European students, and 
Stanislas Julien, Samuel Birch, Gustave 
Schlegel, and the Marquis d’Hervey Saint 
Denis have translated parts of it. The 
‘Trois Nouvelles Chinoises’ of the last named 
(Paris, 1885) contains a narrative of some 
interest in relation to the British drama. 
The story of the deception of Pan-kien-tseng 
recalls in some particulars the plot of ‘The 
Alchemist’ of Ben Jonson. Pan is a rich 
man who dreams of obtaining possession of 
the secret of the transmutation of metals, 
and in that manner of becoming the master 
of illimitable wealth. Ata famous pleasure 
resort he meets a stranger, who has a retinue 
of servants and a pretty wife, and who lives 
in the style of an ostentatious Creesus. The 
two become acquainted, and Pan learns that 
the illustrious stranger is an alchemical adept 
who can make gold at pleasure. By a well- 
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known trick Pan is induced to believe that 
he bas witnessed lead changed into gold. He 
falls into the trap thus laid for him, and takes 
the alchemist to his house, where a range of 
buildings are devoted to the furnaces and to 
the residence of the alchemist and his wife. 
Pan finds the precious material for the opera- 


tions, which are to last forty-one days, and | 


the adept lays stress upon the necessity of 
urity of life and thought in those who are 
in the enterprise. Before the time is up a 


messenger arrives to tell the adept that his | 
mother is dead and that he must at once | 


depart for his home. Pan is in despair, but 
after consultation it is arranged that the 
furnaces shall be supervised by the wife of 
the adept, who is to remain behind with her 
two servants and the man whose duty it is 
to see that the furnaces are always kept at 
the proper degree of heat. This arrangement 
suits Pan all the better that he has been 
carrying on a flirtation with the lady. After 
the dca of the adept, Pan, having caused 
the labourer to be seduces the 
alchemist’s wife. Whilst this guilty love- 
making is proceeding the alchemist returns, 
and professes to know, from the failure of 
the gold-making operation and the dis- 
appearance of the precious powder of trans- 
mutation, that something improper has 
happened. He threatens his wife, who there- 
upon makes a clean breast of it, and Pan is 
glad to escape from prosecution by the pay- 
ment of an enormous bribe to the alchemist. 
Still the passion for alchemical research 
continues, and in another adventure Pan, 
when far away from home, is despoiled of 
all the money and possessions he had with 
him, and is obliged to beg his way back to 
his estates. One day in a houseboat he sees 
the fair face of the alchemist’s wife. The lady 
also recognizes Pan and sends for him. She 
then pon me to him the deception which had 
n practised upon him, and in which she 
had borne an unwilling part. The Chinese 
courtesans, of whom she was one, are sold to 
that trade as children, and are so veritably 
slaves that it is difficult to attach moral 
blame to them. She was hired to entice Pan 
into love-making which might furnish a pre- 
text for the non-fulfilment of the alchemist’s 
promise. No longer being under contract 
with the rogues, she was at liberty to explain 
to Pan the methods by which he had been 
robbed. More than this, she gave him suffi- 
cient money to carry him home a wiser man.* 


* Since this note was written I observe that 
Prof. R. K. Douglas has included a version of this 
novel in his entertaining ‘ Chinese Stories’ (London, 
1893), p._321. 


The story is not a pleasant one; but Pan 
is no worse than Sir Epicure Mammon, and 
the alchemist’s “wife” stands on a higher 
level than Doll Common. 

Wiiuram E. A. Axon. 


Manchester. 


“ Jeer.”—In a paper read by Prof. Skeat 
at the anniversary meeting of the Philo- 
logical Society last May we find a note on 
the etymology of ‘‘ jeer.” In the new ‘ Con- 
cise Dictionary,’ 1901, a Dutch derivation 
was suggested doubtfully—namely, from 
scheeren, to shear. But now another account 
of the word is proposed in this paper, which 
makes “jeer” identical with “cheer.” Dr. 
Murray in ‘H.E.D.’ had noticed this identi- 
fication as “ plausible and phonetically feasi- 
ble,” but dismissed it with the remark that 
it “lies beyond existing evidence.” In the 
article before us Prof. Skeat undertakes to 
supply the evidence. Let us examine this 
pen» = The professor brings forward two 
passages cited in Godefroy’s *‘ O.F. Dict.,’ in 
which O.F. chiere (countenance, visage, mien) 
appears in the form gieve. They run as fol- 
lows :—(1) “S’aucuns hons te fait rap ye 
giere,” z.e., If any man makes thee to be o 
bitter cheer, or of a sorrowful countenance ; 
(2) “Mas faites bale [for “ bele”] giere, ioie, 
solas, et ris,” 7.e., But make g cheer, joy, 
solace, and laughter. These two passages show 
that O.F. chiere (Eng. cheer) was pronounced 
in a certain French dialect giere ; but do they 
afford any evidence in support of the conten- 
tion that our English word “jeer” (a scoff, 
gibe, taunt) is identical with the French giere 
(chiere)? Prof. Skeat maintains that ‘‘ to 
jeer at a man” or “to jeer a man” meant 
originally “to make him ill cheer, to put him 
out of countenance, to make him look as if 
cast down.” This may or may not be the 
normal effect of jeering—I do not think that 
it is a necessary one ; but, however this may 
be, ‘to jeer at a man” is quite distinct in 
meaning from “putting him out of coun- 
tenance,” quite as distinct as “ boxing a boy’s 
ears” is from “making him cry.” [ still 
think, with Dr. Murray, that the identifica- 
tion of “jeer” with “cheer” lies beyond 
existing evidence. 

ComEsTOR OXONIENSISy 

PENNSYLVANIAN Dutcu.—Dr. Henry Leff- 
mann, of Philadelphia, has been good enough 
to send me a “cutting” relative to a dialect 
spoken in Pennsylvania, which is an olla 
podrida of English and German (German 
predominating), and resembles in a marked 
degree the Jewish jargon, as much in regard 
to its structural formation as to its linguistic 
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content. Being of comparatively modern 
rowth it is thus a fine example of language 
uilding and development ; or it is spoken 
not only by a third of the inhabitants 
of Pennsylvania, but also by hundreds of 
thousands of the descendants of these people, 
scattered over Ohio, Indiana, Lllinois, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Texas, &c. I presume that in these dis- 
tricts it serves to supplement rather than 
to supplant our acai rooted Saxon, and 
is, in fact, merely a langage intime in 
vogue in private life, like the Jewish jargon, 
serving the ancillary purpose of a cult for its 
members in their daily reunions. As one 
would naturally anticipate of any community 
so favoured, a very high state of civilization 
obtains among the Pennsylvanian Dutch, 
many of whose leading men have risen to 
political eminence. They seem to possess the 
same indomitable qualities for ascendency in 
the State that are the dower or danger of the 
Jewish race, wherever planted. Let us hope 
they will always escape the penalizing postu- 
lates of Jewish supremacy. I will cite one 
example of this powerful dialect, which is a 
fair specimen of its organic traits :— 
“Unser Fodder, du os in Himmel bisht. G’aird 
is dinawma. Di kanichreich coom’d. Di willa sul 
du waerra uf der ard so we in Himmel. Geh uns 
eit unser daiglich brode. Fergeb uns unser shoolda, 
so we mer unser shooldner fergevva. Un luss uns 
net ferfeer’d waerra in schlechtes, awer heet uns 
geaga ungoot. For di is kanichreich, un de gewalt, 
un all de air for immer. Awmen.” 
The Lord’s Prayer in this form might be 
recited daily by every one, irrespective of 
theological differences. Every word breathes 
the essence of Judaism, clarified, idealized, 
reincarnated. M. L. R. Bresvar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


SHAKESPEARIANA: ‘THE MERCHANT OF 
VENICE.’— 

1. Should and would. 

“He will fence with his own shadow. If I 
should marry him, I should marry twenty husbands. 
If he would despise me, 1 would forgive him ; for, if 
he love me to madness, I shall never requite him.” 

“If he should offer to choose, and choose the 

right casket, you should refuse to perform your 
father’s will, if you should refuse to accept him.” — 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ I. ii. 
An American editor says of the words in 
italics that the would might be changed to 
“should,” and the should to “ would,” without 
any difference. An Englishman, of excellent 
taste in writing, comments :— 

* IT must not quarrel with Shakespeare’s language 
of long ago, but J should say now, ‘If he shoud 
despise me, I would forgive him’; and again, ‘ You 
would refuse to perform your father’s will, if you 
should refuse to accept him.’” 


He adds :— 

** And I certainly agree with the American editor 
that the sense of the passages is not affected by the 
change.” 


O, that estates, degrees, and offices 
Were not derived corruptly! and that clear honour 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer ! 
How many then shou/d cover that stand bare. 

* Merchant of Venice,’ II. ix. 41-4, 
The American says, ‘‘ An instance of the in- 
discriminate use of should and would.” 

The Englishman :— 

**Common sense [? now] requires would. Should 
would carry with it the notion of propriety, of ‘how 
many or what number should be chosen or agreed 
upon to cover,’” &c. 

Has any one a note to add? 

2. Out-night. 

I would out-night you, did no body come. 

* Merchant of Venice,’ V. i. 
“La Bibliothéque Nationale” series trans 
lates :— 

Je voudrais passer la nuit entiére avec vous. 
That extraordinary translation has been men- 
tioned before ; but it now may be set by the 
German ones noticed at 9% §. x. 225, 283. By 
the way, did not Chateaubriand make some 
such translation of a passage in ‘ Paradise 
Lost 

3. Sponge. 

**T will do anything, Nerissa, ere I’ll be married 
to a sponge.” —‘ Merchant of Venice,’ I. ii. 208. 

An English paper wrote, in 1898, “We all 
know one sort of two-legged sponge.” But is 
the word in use? W. F. P. Srockey. 

{Hamlet says to Rosencrantz (IV. ii.): ‘‘ When he 
{the king] needs what you have gleaned, it is but 
squeezing you, and, sponge, you shall be dry again.”] 


Kitmany. — It is curious to find, in the 
notice of Dr. Thos. Chalmers contributed to 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ that 
the great preacher’s first parish is persistently 
called “ Kilmeny.” This, it will be remem- 
bered, is the name of Hogg’s fascinating 
damsel in ‘The Queen’s Wake,’ and it was 
perhaps a recollection of her charms that 
allured the biographer into his confusion. 
Kilmany was Chalmers’s parish. It is in the 
Presbytery of Cupar, and pleasantly situated 
among the Fifeshire hills that lie southward 
of the Tay. To this day there are legends of 
Chalmers in the parish and neighbourhood. 
One, that is very persistent, is to the effect 
that housewives occasionally missed in the 
morning the “ washings” that had been left 
on the bleaching-greens the previous night, 
and found them replaced afterwards in 
splendid purity and awe The minister, 
it was averred, had amused himself by put- 
ting the clothes through a chemical process, 
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and then restoring them in his own way to 
their puzzled and anxious owners. The 
story is an interesting tribute to Chalmers’s 
devotion to chemistry, for which he was 
favourably known throughout  Fifeshire 
during his Kilmany pastorate. Among 
Chalmers’s successors was a nephew of Sir 
David Brewster’s, the Rev. D. Brewster, a 
scholarly and genial man, who was long the 
trusted Clerk of his Presbytery. There 
followed him the Rev. D. P. Fenwick, one 
of the best Greek scholars trained at St. 
Andrews in the later nineteenth century. 
Mr. Fenwick, too, was Presbytery Clerk, but 
uncertain health prevented him from fulfil- 
ling his early promise. Kilmany is one of 
the rural parishes within which the railway 
projector has not yet exercised his skill. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


“ Bezique.”—The derivation of this well- 
known game has been discussed more than 
once in ‘N. & Q.,’ without eliciting any 
satisfactory answer. (See 4" S. iii. 80, 157, 
253; 5 S. i. 167, 233, 357, 419; ii 58; 
6" S ix. 445) The suggestion most in 
favour was that it is from Italian Jazzica, a 
game of cards mentioned as early as 1726 in 
a comedy by Michelangelo the younger. 
The objections to this theory are, firstly, 
that the Italian word is stressed upon 
its first syllable ; secondly, that the Italian 
game bears no resemblance to our game 
of bezique. Our lexicographers are there- 
fore doubtless right in ignoring this 
explanation. The ‘Century Dictionary’ 
says bezique is “of obscure origin.” The 
*N.E.D.’ says it is “of unknown origin.” 
Under these circumstances it comes as a 
Ecosent surprise to me to find in Prof. 

addon’s ‘Study of Man,’ 1898 (“ Progressive 
Science Series”), a quotation from Figura’s 
monograph ‘Das Schwirrholz in Galizien’ 
(Globus, 1896, p. 226), which appears to settle 
this vexed question. I copy only the essential 
parts :— 

“The bull-roarer is used by the young herdsmen 
when in good humovr...... By swinging some time and 
more quickly the high note passes into a low organ 
note. This tuning effect is called in Galicia, among 
both Poles and Ruthenians, bzik...... This buzzing or 
humming noiseexcites pasturing cattle...... Therefore 
one says in Galicia that a man whose brain is not 
quite right has a bzik. It is supposed that the 
animals get into an idiotic condition owing to the 
buzzing of the bull-roarer. In what a curious way 
an idea may change may be seen from the following. 
It is well known that in the year 1831 theussntt 
of young Poles emigrated to foreign parts, especially 
to France, and there a great number enlisted in the 
Algerian foreign legion. The Poles used to play 
cards, and their game was called bzik. The French- 
men got to like the game; they could pronounce 
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the word, but in writing it down according to French 
orthography it became bezique. Thus this favourite 
game of the French gambling clubs owes its name 
to the bull-roarer.” 

Bzk is evidently connected with the verb 
bzykac, to buzz. have looked up the term 
in several Polish dictionaries. It is not 
defined as a card game, but merely as sig- 
nifying ‘“‘crazedness.” Perhaps the game 
was so called on account of the eccentricity 
of its rules, which, as I can testify from 
experience, are very baffling to the novice. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


THE Monorait System or CONVEYANCE.— 
I believe that it is generally accepted that 
this system of railway was copied from some 
Spanish or South American method of con- 
duction. It appears from the following para- 
graph, copied from the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. xev. pt. i. p. 628, 1825, that under the 
name of “suspension railway” the monorail 
system was invented and used in England 
seventy-seven years ago :— 

‘A line of railway, nearly a mile long, on the 
suspension principle, having been constructed at 
Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire, by Mr. Gibbs, of that 
place, it was lately opened for inspection before a 
numerous assemblage of spectators. The railway 
consists of a single elevated line of surface, sup- 
ported upon posts of wood, at the distance of about 
ten feet from each other. The average height of 
this road above the ground is from two to three 
feet. The carriage has two wheels, one placed 
before the other; and two receptacles for goods, 
which are suspended, one on each side, the centre 
of gravity being below the surface of the rail. At 
two o'clock seven carriages were put in motion 
each carriage containing an oblong box, suspende 
on either side of the rail line, in which three of the 
company were seated, with a quantity of bricks 
stowed beneath the seats for ballast; thus one 
horse drew 40 passengers, besides an immense 
weight of bricks. The experiment answered in 


every respect.” 
W. Sykes, M.D., F.S.A. 


Exeter. 


“Sermon”: “Homiry.”—At 9 x. 283 I 
invited attention to a somewhat remarkable 
instance of contraction in the meaning of a 
word, as exhibited in the term “asphyxia.” I 
would now ask readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ to consider 
a curious case, notof merecontraction in mean- 
ing, but of positive distortion in sense, which 
is presented by the word ‘‘ sermon”; and I 
would ask how or why that word has come to 
be applied to the cabdinesting addresses which 
we all know so well. 

Now any decent Latin dictionary will show 
us that the word “sermo” means not onl 
speech, or speaking in general, but =poeuh 
carried on and participated in by two or 
more persons—conversation, that is to say, 
or discussion—and we have it on the express 
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authority of Varro that in his time that 
word could not fitly be applied to the utter- 
ance of a single individual, but only to speech, 
or spoken intercourse, or disputation shared 
in by two or more persons ; and this view of 
the matter is covmttninned by Cicero, Virgil, 
and Horace. It is, therefore, only by one of 
the ironies of chance that this word has been 
adopted in order to denote a speech or ad- 
dress of a religious character only, uttered 
by a single person only, and in certain build- 
ings only, to a large company of other persons, 
who are absolutely debarred from sharing 
that address or in any way discussing its 

ropositions. It is not that any man would 
or a moment advocate the toleration of any 
such discussion. But it does seem that the 
word “sermon,” looking to its original sense, 
is curiously inappropriate as the name to be 
applied to such utterances; and it is interest- 
ing to reflect in passing that the same objec- 
tion may be advanced against the other word 
—of Greek origin—employed to denote pulpit 
addresses, the word ‘‘ homily,” to wit, which, 
like “sermon,” originally signified not the 
utterance of a single person, but the inter- 
course or conversation or communing of 
several. 

In strictness, then, and if these words had 
retained their original and etymological 
sense, a party of friends, in referring to a 
social entertainment where they had met and 
enjoyed agreeable conversation, might fitly 
say, ‘* We had a delightful sermon the other 
night”; or a young lady might appropriately 
describe a successful dance as a highly enjoy- 
able homily. 

f course everybody knows that words 
have a perfect right to change their meanings, 
and our language teems with examples of 
such change and of divergence from the 
original signification of words ; but I think it 
must be admitted that the words now under 
notice present a remarkable instance of such 
Patrick MAXWELL. 

th. 


French Navat Memorrs.— Among the 
most interesting of these records are those 
which describe the brilliant and adventurous 
careers of the Comte de Forbin and M. du 
Gué-Trouin. The English translations of 
these memoirs appear to be very scarce, 
none being in the British Museum Library. 
I transcribe the title-pages from my own 
copies :— 

Memoirs of the Count de Forbin, Commodore 
in“the Navy of France: and Knight of the Order 
of ‘St.. Lewis...... Translated from the French. 
London : mpccxxxt. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Memoirs of M. du Gué-Trouin, Chief of a 


Squadron in the Royal Navy of France, and Great 
Cross of the Military Order of St. Lewis. Contain- 
ing All his Sea-Actions with the English, Dutch, 
and Portugueze, in the late Wars of King William 
and Queen Anne. Translated from the French by 
a Sea-Officer. London: mpccxxxil. 12mo. 

A second edition of the former appeared in 
1734, and of the latter in 1743, each being 
identical with the first edition, with the 
substitution of a new title-page, that of the 
second edition of Trouin — the trans- 
lator to be “ George Shelvocke, Esq. ; Secre- 
tary of the Post Office.” C. D. 


ArcHBAND Roor.—In the ‘ Parliamentary 
Surveys of Episcopal Lands’ in 1647 (now in 
Lambeth Palace Library) is the survey of 
Ford House and Park, between Reculver and 
Canterbury :— : 

“One Great Hall with a screen, in length 52 feet, 

and breadth 27, built of stone with buttresses, 
having an archband roof open to the top, in the 
midst whereof a lantern covered with lead.” 
Also the kitchen had “an archband roof 
open.” Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary ’ describes this as “ that portion of a 
rib which remains visible below the surface 
of vaulting.” ArtTuur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


FrEeDERICK TeENNYSON.—It is well worth 
noting that an article by the Rev. W. H. 
Buss appears in Morning Light of 8 Novem- 
ber, 1902, controverting the statement in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ that 
Frederick Tennyson abandoned his Sweden- 
borgian faith in his old age. Mr. Buss 
shows good reasons for thinking that this 
is a mistake. He was a “ New-Churchman” 
up to the age of eighty-eight, and his 
co-disciples “have certainly no ground for 
believing that his opinions changed just before 
he was ninety years of age.” Swedenborg’s 
influence has been wide and deep and has 
left a profound impression on many thinkers, 
as witness Emerson. 

Wiiuram E. A. Axon. 


‘THe Cures,’ 1845.—In the first edition of 
‘The Chimes,’ dated 1845, there is an error 
which has not, to my knowledge, been 
pointed out. In the list of illustrations, 
*Trotty at Home’ and ‘ Margaret and her 
Child,’ the engravers’ names have been trans- 

sed. Trotty is attributed to Linton, and 
Sasueeet to Dalziel, whereas Dalziel is respon- 
sible for the first and Linton for the second. 

MAURICE JONAS. 


Tue Crosstnc Sweeper. (See 2™ ix. 
20, 286.)—This curious incident would seem 
to be the basis of Thackeray’s ‘Miss Shum’s 
Husband,’ one of the “ Yellowplush Papers,” 
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published in 1837 or 1838. In each case the 
mendicant makes a good income, and keeps 
a footman at home. Altamont, however, does 
not return to each benefactor all of his gift, 
except one halfpenny. The point was not 
necessary to the great novelist,and he dropped 
it. Ricuarp H. THornvron. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Queries, 
WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 


in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Avurtuor or Lines WanTED.—Will any one 
tell me who is the author of these lines and 
where they occur !— 

When earth, as on some evil dreams, 
s back upon her wars, 
And the white light of Christ outstreams 
From the red dise of Mars, 
is fame, who led the stormy van 
Of battle, well may cease; 
But never that which crowns the man 
Whose victory was peace. 
They were quoted by Mr. Bayard, American 
ambassador, at the close of a speech on 
2 March, 1897, as “lines that had long dwelt 
with him.” Please reply direct to Dr. Murray, 
Oxford. J. A. H. M. 


“Rutene.”— Leopardi, ‘ Poesie, Sopra il 
Monumento di Dante,’ Il. 139-41 :— 
Morian per le rutene 
Squallide piagge, ahi d’ altra morte degni, 
GP Itali prodi. 
The reference is to the Italian troops who 
accompanied Napoleon in his disastrous 
Moscow campaign, and rutene must mean 
Russian. But what is Leopardi’s authority 
for this use of, the word? The classical 
Ruteni belonged to the south of France, and 
pardi, who was a finished classical scholar, 
must have been well aware of this. Are we 
to suppose that he arbitrarily transliterated 
Russian into ruteno; or is there any medizval 
Latinized form of the word which he was 
following ? : F. Brooks. 
ee not the allusion be to the Ruthenians, who 
belong to the Little Russian race ?] 


“LE GRAND pEUT-ftrE.”-—Who was the 


well-known victim of the French Revolution 
who said, as he approached the guillotine, 
“ Maintenant je saurai le grand won a 
M.A. A.G. | 

(“Je vais quérir un grand peut-étre” is said, 
we believe correctly, to have been uttered by | 
Rabelais when dying.] 


“ Lestna.”—In a note on p. 27 of the ninth 
edition of ‘Everyman: a Morality Play’ 
(London, 1902), the word Jesing is said to 
equal to “loosing, releasing; so ‘ without 
lesing’ means ‘inevitably.’” The phrase re- 
ferred to runs thus: “That is to thy damna- 
tion without Jesing.” Would not the sense 
of “deception, falsehood,” explain the word 
better than “loosing, releasing”? Leasing 
occurs twice in Shakespeare and twice in the 
translation of the Psalms—viz., iv. 2 and 
v. 6. =. 8. Dopeson. 


(The ‘ H.E.D.’ defines /easing as “* lying, falsehood.”] 


Sussex CLercy, 1607-26.— Where can I 
find the fullest information as to changes 
between these dates ? A. C. H. 


“WHEN THE LITTLE DRUMMER BEATS TO 
BED.”—Can any of your readers give me the 
context and origin of an old soldier song? 
The air I have, but of the words only the 
following :— 

When the little drummer beats to bed, 

And the little fifer hangs his head, 

Stilled and mute the Moorish flute, 

And nodding guards watch wearily. 
Why “Moorish”? Can it be referred to the 
days of Tangier and the British occupation? 
The air is so quaint as to be worth preserving 
for its own sake. Morris Bent, Major. 


Duets or did clergy- 
men cease to fight duels? The ‘Annual 
Register,’ 1782, p. 213, records the death of 
Lloyd Dulany, _ occasioned by a wound 
received in a duel with the Rev. Mr. Allen 
in Hyde Park. The Rev. Mr. Allen was 
tried before Mr. Justice Buller, and the 
jury brought in a verdict, ‘‘ Guilty of man- 
slaughter.” “Mr. Recorder then, after a 
pathetic speech, pronounced sentence on Mr. 
Allen of 1s. fine, and to be imprisoned six 
months in Newgate.” The proceedings, as 
narrated in the ‘Annual Register, are silent 
with regard to any expression of surprise at 
the fact of a clergyman fighting a duel and 
“killing his man.” A. W. D. 


| Under the arch there are two figures, an old 


Cartopis SALE or Prints.—Between 1850 
and 1865 the Cartodis collection of prints and 
drawings was dispersed, probably in Paris 
or Brussels. Can the date be given, and 
reference to a catalogue of the sale ? 

XYLOGRAPHER. 


Group 1x Biscurr Ware.—Would some 
one kindly inform me as to the make of a 
group in bincuit ware, which piece has been 
in my family for the last 100 years? Itshows 
a rustic arch, the remains of some building, 
but without any architectural significance. 
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man and an old woman. Between them is a 
barrel. The man is playing the fiddle, and 
at his feet there is a dog. The woman has a 
jug in her left hand, and in her right a cup. 
She is lifting up the cup to a boy on top of 
the low arch. The man has sabots on his 
feet. The whole style is suggestive of Teniers. 
The group is remarkable for nicety of model- 
ling. The measurement across the base is 
264 in., the height 134in. There is nothing 
to indicate its origin. m ¥. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DantTetaNa.—There is a remarkable mis- 
take, I think, in Cary’s translation of Dante 
in the thirteenth canto of the ‘ Purgatorio’ 
where the following passage occurs :— 

Cosi li ciechi, a cui la roba falla, 
Stanno a’ perdoni a chieder lor bisogna, 
El’ uno’! capo sovra I altro avvalla, 
which Cary translates— 
E’en thus the blind and poor 
Near the confessionals, to crave an alms 
Stand ; each his head upon his fellow’s sunk. 
Any one who has been much upon the Con- 
tinent is probably familiar with the spectacle 
of beggars standing against the walls, or near 
the entrance-door, of the churches, but I never 
remember them carrying on operations inside 
the sacred building, except in the south of 
Italy, where I have sometimes seen one or 
two of them going round and asking those 
seated there for money. And surely it is 
scarcely possible that even in Dante's time 
they 2 bar have taken their stand, of all 
laces in the world, *‘ near the confessionals.” 
raticelli says in a note, “ A’ perdoni, alle 
chieso ov ’é il perdono o |’ indulgenza e percid 
concorso di gente.” But how did Cary come 
to make such a curious mistake? Had he 
ever been abroad except in his infancy before 
he translated the ‘ Purgatorio’? 
T. P. 


ABRAHAM TucKER.— Can any of your 
readers inform me what has become of the 
MSS. of Abraham Tucker, author of ‘The 
Light of Nature Pursued’? Tucker died in 
1774. His grandson, Sir H. P. St. John 
Mildmay, Bart., who prefixed a short life of 
the author to his edition of ‘The Light of 
Nature’ in 1805, was evidently in possession 
of the following :— 

1. Some translations by Tucker of parts of 
Cicero, Demosthenes, and Livy. 

2. Some remarks made by Tucker himself, 
or gathered from his neighbours about Dork- 
ing, or selected from ancient and modern 
authors, on the subject of rural economy. 

3. All the letters which had passed between 
Tucker and his wife, collected and arranged 


by himself into a MS. volume, under the title 
of ‘The Picture of Artless Love.’ 

4. Some biographical notes by Tucker's 
daughter Judith, who inherited his estates, 
and died unmarried in 1795. 

Leigh Hunt, in an essay published in 1847, 
conjectured that the letters, at least, were 
most likely preserved as an heirloom in the 
Mildmay family. The present baronet, how- 
ever, says he is afraid there are no such 
on in his possession, and he does not 

now where they could be found. Tucker’s 
father-in-law, Edward Barker, of East Betch- 
worth, Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer, had 
a second copy of the letters (item No. 3). 
None of these papers is to be found in the 
British Museum. JoHN Fyvie. 

11, The Grove, Wandsworth Common, 8.W. 


Joun Dryden, SurGEoN.—Any information 
regarding John Dryden, surgeon, of Jamaica, 
who published a medical work on ‘ Rupture 
of the CEsophagus,’ would be gladly received. 
John Dryden was probably a descendant of 
Richard Dryden, living 1708, nephew of the 
poet, of whom nothing is known except that 
he went to Jamaica. P. C. D 


Fenton Famity.—Can you get me in- 
formation as below? A branch of the Fenton 
family acquired property in Pembrokeshire, 
in and near St. David’s, Fishguard, and 
Haverfordwest, about the period of the 
Commonwealth, (say) 1647 to 1659. The re- 
presentative came from Ireland, and _ was 
connected by marriage with the Boyles, Earls 
of Cork, and the Fitzgeralds of the Glyn, 
and his descendants claimed to be also de- 
scended from Sir Geoffery Fenton, of the 
family of Fenton-on-Trent, county of Not- 
tingham, Chief Secretary of State for Ireland 
under Elizabeth and James I., from 1580 to 
1608 in continuous power. This man’s son or 
me pe married Diana Lewis, daughter of 
John Lewis, Esq., J.P., of Manor Owen, near 
Fishguard, Pembrokeshire. Diana's husband 
was named Richard Fenton, and was domiciled 
at Rhosser, St. David’s. The marriage ap- 


pears to have been in William III.’s time, ° 


1688 to 1700. 

I wish to ascertain the name of his father 
and date of his marriage. All the registers 
of St. David’s, the bishop’s registers at Car- 
marthen, and those of Fishguard and Manor 
Owen having perished of the dates 1620 to 
1724, and up to 1796 and 1808 respectively, 
and so baffled my search, I appeal to 
‘N. & Q.’ to help me to fill the gap in my list 
from 1647 to 1700. 

The Richard Fenton who married Diana 
Lewis seems to have held some office under 
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Queen Anne and George I. Anne was god- 
mother to one of his children. A Miss 
Fenton also was a Maid of Honour to her, 
and is mentioned in Pope’s letters. Richard 
was also related to the Countess (afterwards 
Duchess) of Kingston of the period, and the 
Shelburnes, by marriages of his relatives. Can 
you find me particulars about these also? I 
ave all the links for thirty-four generations, 
from 1067 to our day, 1902, verified from Rolls 
of Parliament and other public records, 
except the gap from 1647 to 1700, which 
comes from the destruction of the registers 
in Pembrokeshire. Surely this shows the 
need of a national transcript of our parish 
and cathedral registers. F. A. 8. 


“Cock - CERTAINTIES.”—The Atheneum of 
8 November, 1902, in a review of ‘ La Vraie 
Jeanne d’Are,’ by J. B. J. Ayroles, 8.J., has 
the following sentence on p. 613: “The 
learned Father himself avers that the day 
of certain scepticisms, of certain cock-cer- 
tainties, is passing.” In the playful resur- 
gence of “certain cock-certainties” there is 
an element of ingenious juxtaposition, just as, 
in another part of the same article, the use of 
“ Mr. Knox” as a designation for the Scottish 
Reformer smacks of self-assured pedantry; 
but neither of the expressions seems to have 
literary credentials. Can “cock-certainties,” 
in particular, be defended ? 

Tuomas Bayne. 

[Cocksure has abundant authority. Consult what 
is said on that subject in ‘H.E.D.’ Cock-certainties 
is, of course, modern. ] 


Banquo.—Can any Celtic scholar explain 
etymologically the name Banquo (the well- 
known character in Shakespeare’s ‘ Mac- 
beth’)? Webster’s ‘ Dictionary,’ in the list of 
names of fiction, gives Bangkwo as the correct 
oe On the other hand, I have 

eard the statement that among educated 
20ple, and on the stage, the pronunciation is 
anko, so that the sound would be identical 
with that of the Italian word banco. I should 
like to know whether this statement is borne 
out by facts. Is the name still extant ? 
Dr. H. Fernow. 
166, Sierichst., Hamburg. 


R. T. Esq.—Is anything known 
about him? The ‘D.N.B.’ knows him not. 
He published books on hydropathy and 
cholera, and a useful and peostienl gaide for 
travellers on the Danube and to Constanti- 
nople (first edition, London, 1837; new edition, 
1839), evidently from personal observations, 
as we find him on the Danube steamer Zrinyi 
on 3 May, 1836. L. L. 


LEVIATHAN. —This great water monster, 
mentioned in the Book of Job, may have 
meant something definite to the poet who 
wrote that book. On the other hand, I sup- 
ose it is only fair to surmise that it may 
toned been but a creature of the imagination. 
Granted that it was a real creature, and that 
the species is still extant, what was it !—for 
the whale, the crocodile, the shark, and even 
the sea-serpent have all been pronounced 
leviathan. The majority of poets have taken 
the whale as leviathan, but from this many 
dissent, and the crocodile has been found to 
agree closely with the —— 

THomas AULD. 


FIREBACK DATED 1610.—I should be grate- 
ful for help in identifying arms on a fireback 
in Gloucestershire dated 1610. As well as I 
can make out the arms, they are as follows: 
1 and 4,.a chevron between 
three fleurs-de-lys ; 2, a fesse between three 
hedgehogs ; 3, on a fesse dancetté between 
three annulets three lions rampant. No 
tinctures are indicated. Crest, a hedgehog. 

D. TowNsHEND. 


Beplics. 


COLERIDGE’S ‘CHRISTABEL.’ 
(9% S. x. 326, 388, 429, 489.) 


I can assure Mr. Hutcuinson that it never 
entered my head to suspect him of any per- 
sonal motives in regard to the “strictures” 
passed by him on the Hollings bibliography 
of Coleridge. Had he confined his remarks 
to pointing out the faulty punctuation of 
some of the title-pages in the bibliography 
I should have said nothing, being fully aware 
of its shortcomings in that direction, and 
having already confessed to carelessness in 
revision of proofs, owing to circumstances 
over which I had enalie no control. The 
vexation” to which Mr. 
arose from the language used in the last 
paragraph of his letter, which seemed to me 
to lead up to a somewhat unfair inference. 
Mr. Hutcurnson remarked that Mr. 
HERD’s notes constituted a respectable attempt 
which, had SHEPHERD lived, he would no doubt 
have enlarged and converted into a trust- 
worthy work. He then went on to say that 
the “revised” edition teemed with minute 
errors, and that the reader who relied on it 
would soon find himself involved in a tangle 
of uncertainties and obscurities. Now any 
one reading those remarks would, if in 
ignorance of the facts, naturally suppose 
that Mr. SHerPHerRD’s notes were fairly cor- 
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rect, and that all the errors were due to his 
“ reviser.” 

There is no need to go into the history of 
the revision; but the broad fact is that in 
undertaking it I was bound by certain con- 
ditions, of which the main one was that it 
was to remain Mr. Suepuern’s bibliography, 
and not mine. Had I been my own master 
in the matter, I should have compiled it on 
— different lines. All that I really under- 
took to do was to see the work through the 
and correct the more obvious oversights. 

o build up a complete Coleridge biblio- 
graphy on the shaky foundations laid by 
Mr. SHEPHERD was not within the scope of 
my undertaking, and I do not hesitate to 
say that any one would have found it an 
impossible task. 

I explained in a former note (9 S. x. 310) 
that there were certain errors of fact in the 
bibliography that came from a too implicit 
trust in Mr. SHEPHERD’s accuracy, and 
corrected one or two of them. Those pointed 
out by Mr. Hurcurnson belong to the same 
category. ~y | one who will take the trouble 
to refer to Mr. SHEPHERD’s “respectable 
attempt” in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ will 
find them all there. It may be said that it 
was the duty of a “reviser” to correct them. 
But where is the immaculate editor who never 
overlooks an error? Mistakes are to be found 
in the notes to Mr. Dykes Campbell’s edition 
of Coleridge, but this fact is not held to vitiate 
the value of the work as a whole. I do, how- 
ever, claim that, within reasonable limits of 
research, the revised edition is an improve- 
ment on the original, and 1 think that any 
fair-minded person will support this con- 
tention. Mr. HutcHinson points out, as an 
error ‘“‘of the kind most fatal in biblio- 

raphy,” the omission of some letters of 
Coleridge on Maturin’s tragedy of ‘ Bertram,’ 
which appeared in 1816 in the columns of 
the Courter. Now, if the reader will refer to 
Mr. SHEPHERD’s ‘ Notes’ (8 8S. vii. 402), he 
will see that in this ‘respectable attempt” 
that bibliographer merely says that Cole- 
ridge sent some contributions in prose and 
verse to the Courier, signed ‘ Esteesi” or 
“Siesti,” and that a file of that newspaper 
is in the Library of the British Museum. 
Not a single one of these contributions is 
mentioned. But if the reader turns to the 
“revised” edition, p. 36, he will see that 
I have specified several of the pieces in 
= and verse that were contributed b 
Joleridge to the Courter. When I undertoo 
the revision of the ‘ Bibliography,’ I certainly 
never contemplated the inclusion of ever 


ridge to the newspaper press. And yet the 
omission of a few letters is characterized by 
Mr. Hurtcatnson as a “fatalerror”! I should 
be glad if Mr. Hutcuinson would refer me 
to the bibliography of any voluminous writer 
which is entirely guiltless on this score. I 
may add that it gave me some trouble to 
compile the chronological list of Coleridge’s 
contributions to the Morning Post on pp. 20- 
24, but I guarded myself by stating that the 
list did not claim to be exhaustive. This 


proviso is generally understood by biblio- 
Sogn to apply to contributions to periodi- 
cals, 

I am afraid I cannot follow the ingenious 
argument by which Mr. HutcHinson seeks 
to justify his statement that the title-page 
of ‘Christabel’ as given by H. T. was 
“correct.” Toa simple-minded person there 
are no degrees in correctness, and it is 
for the readers of ‘N. & Q. to judge 
whether a different standard of accuracy 
should be applied to this journal from that 
which is obligatory in the case of a “formal 
bibliography.” It is all very well to argue 
that the culinary standard which does well 
enough for the mixed company at Todgers’s 
is of a different order from that which meets 
the requirements of a private family; but 
I fancy, nevertheless, that the readers of 
‘N. & Q. prefer to have their mutton pro- 
perly roasted. W. F. Prmgeavux. 


Krerr, Krev, Krew xi. 8). — Kief 
would be lucky if spelt in only three ways in 
“ European tongues.” Most such words have 
four common forms—as, e.g., Popov, Popow, 
Popof, Popoff. Turgeniew, like many other 
Russians, was not uniform in the “ European” 
spellings of hisown name. How can there be 
an ‘‘ought” when the Russian letters which 
exactly represent Russian sounds do not 
answer either to the sounds or to the letters 
of other tongues? The English translator of 
* Resurrection’ calls the author Tolstoy, and 
one of his characters Bay. The French trans- 
lator calls the author Tolstoi, and this cha- 
racter Bé. Why should one be “right” and 
the other “ wrong”? D. 


An HevuskKariAN Rarity IN THE BopLEIAN 
Liprary (9 §. viii. 377 ; ix. 111, 415; x. 14, 
97, 191, 496).—I find the line that I quoted in 
all the editions to which I have access ; so I 
think that it must be Shakspeare’s own. If 
I remember rightly, there is in Cibber’s 
version the spurious line, 

Off with his head! So much for Buckingham. 
That is not in the editions to which I refer. 


piece in prose and verse contributed by Cole- 


I dare say that the question of a or an before 
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A has had attention in modern dictionaries 
and grammars. Dr. Johnson has said, 
“ Grammarians of the last age direct that an 
should be used before 2 ; whence it appears 
that the English anciently aspirated less.” 
In Chaucer we read :— 
An hundred lordes had he with him there. 

In the Bible an seems to be always used 
before A. See Psalm cxlvii., “He hath no 
pleasure in the strength of an horse.” Shak- 
speare, unless he has been altered by his 
editors, generally used a before h. I do not 
suppose, however, that he has been altered ; 
for I know that Middleton, in ‘The Witch,’ 
wrote ‘ta hog.” Sometimes Shakspeare has 
an :— 

No, not so much perdition as an hair. 
Afterwards he has “not a hair perished.” 
Milton writes :— 

With up-right wing against a higher foe. 
Dryden has used both a and an :— 
"Tis dangerous to disturb an hornet’s nest. 
* The Cock and the Fox.’ 
Swift, in one of his letters, which I quote 
from an edition published in his lifetime, 
writes, “I have learnt this by living like a 
hermit.” In another of his letters he writes, 
“T wish there were an hospital built.” But 
he has ‘ta Hollander.” Addison, in the 
fifteenth number of the Spectator, has “an 
hat buttoned with a diamond.” He has also 
“an human body,” but, on the other hand, ‘ta 
hero.” I find that Steele writes ‘‘ an hag- 
gard,” “an hero.” It is certain that in the 
old editions of the Spectator—and my ex- 
amples are quoted from the second edition— 
an is almost always found before words be- 
ginning with an h. E. YARDLEY. 


The innocent cause of this discussion 
was Dr. Thomas Marshall, to whom the 
University of Oxford is indebted for many 
valuable books. According to Wood’s ‘ Fasti 
Oxonienses’ he became B.D. 1 July, 1661, 
D.D. 28 June, 1669, and was “a great critic 
in the Gothic and Saxon languages.” In 
“The Antient and Present State of the City 
of Oxford, the whole chiefly collected by 
Mr. Anthony & Wood ; with additions by the 


Rev. Sir J. Peshall, Bart.” (London, 1773), | 


and on p. 4 of the appendix on monumental 
inscriptions, it is stated that his epitaph in 
All Saints’ Church, Oxford, was ‘ton the 
East Wall a black Marble Tablet, Gold 
Letters.” The epitaph at present is in colour- 
less letters, incised on a slab of grey stone, 
inlaid on the pavement of the choir or chancel 
of the said church, to the west of, contiguous 
to, and in a line with the south side of the 


| 


Table stands. As the copy of it which Sir 
J. Peshall published is not quite accurate, 
it may be worth while to subjoin that which 
I took in December, 1902 :— 
P.M.S. 
D. THOM MARSHALL 
S.2.D. 
QUEM 
IN AGRO LEICESTR . BARKBEYA GENUIT, 
OXONIUM EDUCAVIT, 
EX PASTORE MERCAT . DORDRECT . 
LINCOLNIENSE COLLEGIUM 
PRIMO SOCIUM 
DEINDE RECTOREM FECIT. 
GLOUCESTRLE DECANUS IMPIGER, 
CONCIONIBUS POTENS ET CREBER, 
PIETATE INSIGNIS, 
DOCTRINA SUMMUS, 
LINGUAR. OR. ET OCCI. AQUILA PERSPICAX 

AGYPTLE PHENIX UNICUS, 

EX MUSHO INSTRUCTISSIMO 
ACADEMLE LIBROS IN B. P . DESIDERATOS, 
COLLEGIO RELIQUOS ET PECUNIAS AMPLAS 

LEGAVIT 
SUI DEPOSITUM HEIC RELIQUIT 
XVIII APRILIS MDCLXXXV. 


Did this epitaph, or a duplicate, once stand 
on the east wall E. 8. Dopeson. 


Green AN Untucky Corour (9 §. viii. 
121, 192; ix. 234, 490; x. 32, 133, 353).—This 
seems to have done duty as a revolutionary 
colour, though at one time the distinctive 
colour of Ireland. In ‘Rokeby’ Sir Walter 
Scott has the following beautiful allusion to 
the shamrock in a little poem, ‘The Cypress 
Wreath ’:— 

Let merry England proudly rear 

Her blended roses, bought so dear ; 

Let Albin bind her bonnet blue 

With heath and harebell dipped in dew ; 

On favoured Erin’s crest be seen 

The flower she loves of emerald green— 

But, Lady, twine no wreath for me, 

Or twine it of the cypress tree. 

Canto v. xiii. 

Green is, however, the colour of the ribbon 
of the Scottish Order of the Thistle, and 
sky-blue is the colour of the Order of St. 
Patrick, founded in 1783; but the trefoil 
slipped on the badge of the latter is green 
(vert) in colour. There was a fine portrait 
by William Owen at Aldenham Abbey, 
Herts, of the Hon. William Stuart, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, father of the owner. He 
was depicted in his episcopal habit, and 
wearing the sky-blue ribbon over it (as 
prelate of the Order of St. Patrick), from 
which depended the shamrock badge. Mr. 
Stuart possessed many valuable relics and 


one-stepped platform on which the Holy | heirlooms, amongst them a fragment of the 
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tree under which the treaty was signed be- 
tween William Penn and the Indians, as he 
was descended in the female line from Penn. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I have seen the following lines somewhere 
current, I believe in the West Country (Devon 
or Cornwall) :— 

Green is forsaken, yellow ’s forsworn, 
Blue is the sweetest [qy. prettiest /] colour that’s 
worn. 
Can any of your correspondents say where 
they are to be found? C. 8S. JERRAM. 
[See 9 S. viii. 193.] 


“Quire A Few” (9 §S. x. 208, 318).—In 
confirmation of C. C. B.’s remark that “ few” 
and ‘‘many” are only comparative terms, I 
may mention that the version I heard in 
Huntingdonshire, some forty-five years ago, 
of the rime he sends, had “few” where he 
gives ‘‘many.” The children there used to 
say :— 

One’s none, 

Two’s some, 

Three’s a few, 

Four 's enew (enough), 

And five’s a little hundred. 
The last line was explained to me as meaning 
that five was the natural interest on a hun- 
dred. W. D. Sweetine. 

Holy Trinity Vicarage, Rotherhithe. 

“ BIRMINGHAM’'S DREss” x. 409, 472).— 
Surely “a Birmingham” is not a dandy, but 
a counterfeit imitation at second hand of 
the veritable dandy ; one who dressed (a 
long way) after the Prince and the Duke in 
humble imitation, and was, in fact, a base 
presentment of the real article. 

“ Birmingham ” and “ Brummagem ” in the 
early half of the last century invariably 
meant something sham made to imitate the 
real. I remember, as a child, an old lady 
repeated to me the following (and other) 
lines :— 

Mal o’ the Wad and I fell out, 

And what do you think ‘twas all about ? 

I gave her a sixpence, she said it was bad. 

“It’s a Brummagem button,” said Mal o’ the Wad. 

And a “Birmingham” in dress doubtless 
meant exactly the same thing as a “ Brum- 
magem” in sixpences, viz., a worthless imita- 
tion. W. Sykes, M.D., F.S.A. 


Exeter. 


WATCHHOUSES FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
BopysNATCHING (9 8. x. 448).—When a boy 
at old Bancroft’s School, Mile End, 
remember an octagonal watchhouse, with 

nt roof, situated in the then recently 


separated from one side of the playground 
by a high buttressed ancient brick wall. 
This watchhouse I always understood had 
been erected for the prevention of body- 
snatching. Once on every night in each 
year, from 1862 to 1866, the watchman 
in the burial-ground fired a blunderbuss 
from the watchhouse at nine o'clock. This 
blunderbuss discharge, I ascertained from an 
old man, who as a boy was at Bancroft’s 
from 1824 to 1830, had been a nightly oceur- 
rence in his time. And from masters, old 
servants, and local tradesmen, at the time 
and since, 1 gathered that the blunderbuss 
signal was at least a century old. I left 
Bancroft’s School in 1869, but, strange to say, 
do not recollect the nightly fire - warning 
after 1866. F. E. MANLEY. 

Stoke Newington. 

With reference to the query as to the 
above, there is a perfect specimen of a tower 
in the churchyard of Eckford, Roxburgh- 
shire. Through the exertions of Mr. Walter 
Laidlaw, custodier of Jedburgh Abbey, a 
very excellent photograph has been procured 
quite recently of this structure. Within 
the memory of man a similar erection stood 
on the confines of the Abbey burying-ground 
of Jedburgh. J. Linpsay HItson. 


In Petty Churchyard, near Inverness, there 
is a square building, near the entrance gate, 
for this purpose ; and in Eckford Churchyard, 
near Kelso, is a round one in the same 
position. R. B—r. 


HaNGMAN Stones (9 §S. x. 467).—Hang- 
man Stones are heard of in the counties of 
Leicester, Derby, Pembroke, Devon, Essex, 
Sussex, and York. For details see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
g-l S. i. 15, 282, 402, 435, 502. 

EverarpD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


MELISANDE (9% §. x. 467).—Mélisande in 
the wood is a character in Maurice Hewlett’s 
‘Forest Lovers.’ W. H. Fox. 


Mouan Harp (9 §. x. 448, 514).—I have 
an old olian harp which belonged, I believe, 
to my grandmother. It was made to fit 
the sash of a window. This one measures 
32 inches long by 44 broad, and the upper 


| is 1 to 14 inches. 


isused Jews’ Burial-Ground, which was | 


surface is sloped. At each end are eight pins to 
|attach the wires; the gut appears to have 
| been all fine a strings. The centre hole is 
'the size of a five-shilling piece. The depth 
(Mrs.) J. Cope. 

| Much information with regard to the con- 


| struction and use of the Molian harp, with 
verses occasioned by its description, will be 
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found in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Feb- 

ruary, 1754 (vol. xxiv. pp. 74, 174-5, and 525). 

There is also an illustration of the instrument. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


“ PopreLe” (9 S. x. 208, 294, 370, 495).— 
This word is often used by boat-sailers—at 
all events on the Kent and Sussex coasts—to 
describe a short, quick sea. Mr. Angier, in 
his ‘ Dictionary of Sea Terms’ (1898), calls it 
“slang,” by which I suppose him to mean 
that it is a modern importation or invention 
of the “Corinthian” yachtsman. It seems 
at home, however, in the mouth of the native 
coaster. Another good old word, with a 
somewhat similar meaning, and also common 
in shoal waters, is ‘‘brabble.” This is gene- 
rally applied to the quarrelling of two tide 
streams, “ popple” to a somewhat greater 
disturbance due to wind. 

Hammonp Hatt. 


Sr. Hospitat, 
Park (9 S. x. 428, 491).—The first stone of 
St. Katharine’s Docks was laid on 28 May, 
1826. They were opened on 25 October, 1828, 
after the demolition of 1,250 houses and the 
Hospital of St. Katharine, founded by Matilda, 
wife of King Stephen, in 1148. The total cost 
was 1,700,000/. 

The following pamphlets were published 
pon the year 1824, all of which may be 
consulted in the Guildhall Library :— 

A reply to the authorized defence of the St. 
Katherine’s Dock project. 

Considerations on the project of forming a dock 
at St. Katherine's. 

Letter from an inhabitant of St. Katharine’s, 
addressed to Mr. John Hall, secretary to the pro- 
posed St. Katherine’s Dock: with observations on 
a pamphlet, intituled, A plain statement of facts. 

tter to the Earls of Liverpool and Eldon against 
the proposed docks in St. Katherine’s precinct. 

The inexpediency and impolicy of granting legis- 
lative sanction to the St. Catherine's Dock Bill: 
respectfully subniitted to the consideration of mem- 
bers of both houses of Parliament. 

EverARD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Although perhaps not quite what your 
correspondent requires, I would inform him 
that I have a copy of a book entitled ‘The 
Royal Hospital and Collegiate Church of 
St. Katharine, near the Tower, in its Relation 
to the East of London,’ by Frederic Simcox 
Lea, M.A., rector of Tedstone Delamere, late 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, with 
Se by the Lord Bishop of London, the 

uke of Westminster, and others ; published 
by Longmans, Green & Co., 1878. Of course, 
it is probable that Mr. Apranams knows of 
this work ; but if not, and he would like to 
see it, it is at his service. I would add that 


there are many matters of much usefulness 
in it. W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey. 
C2, The Almshouses, Rochester Row, 8. W. 


See ‘Account of the Royal Hospital and 
Collegiate Church of St. Katherine,’ by J. G. 
Nichols, F.S.A., 1824, 4to ; and Gent. Mag., 
February, 1826. 

J. Horpen MacMIcHakt. 


“To THE NINES” (9 S. x. 387, 456).—At 
the latter reference Pror. SKEAT says this 
phrase was admirably explained by Mr. 
C. P. G. Scott as “up to the eyne” ten years 
ago. I put it forward twenty years ago in 
my ‘ Folk-Etymology,’ p. 257, as a conjecture, 
“dressed up to the neyen” (eyes), with the 
quotation rom Burns, and another from 
Charles Reade, “polished to the nine.” But 
I am not so sure as Pror. SKEaT that it is 
right. A. SmytHe PALMER. 

S. Woodford. 

OGLANDER Famity §. x. 447).—The 
earliest seal I have with arms shows a stork 
on a shield without other charges. This seal 
is attached to a deed without date, but from 
the names of the witnesses it must have been 
about the time of King John or Henry III. 
Ona gold ring of the time of Queen Elizabeth 
three cross-crosslets fitchée are added to the 
stork ; and on the original exemplification I 
have at Nunwell, by Camden, temp. James L, 
the arms are Az., a stork between three cross- 
crosslets fitchée or. These arms were con- 
firmed to me in 1894 without any difference. 
I have no record here, that I am aware of, 
showing any connexion of the Oglanders of 
Nunwell with East Dulwich. 

Joun H. OGLANDER. 

Nunwell, Brading, Isle of Wight. 


It was surely unnecessary to ask this 
question in ‘N. & Q.’ Reference to Burke’s 
‘Armory’ would have answered it at once. 
The Calender baronetcy became extinct com- 
—— lately. The last baronet bore for 

is arms Azure, a stork between three cross- 
crosslets fitchée or; crest, a bear’s head 
couped or, the mouth embrued gu. 

James Roperts Brown. 


Crookep Usace, (9 x. 147, 
253, 417, 474).—There is, strange to say, a 
‘Crooked Billet” in Wimbledon, at the south- 
west corner of the common, close to the King’s 
College School ground. 

Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


Lincuistic Curiosities (9 S. x. 245, 397, 
456).—In Scheffel’s ‘Ekkehard,’ chap. vi., is 
an interesting mixture of Latin and German: 
“Heu ! quod anseres fugasti antvogelosque 
et.horotumblum |” Scheffel translates it into 
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German as follows: “ Weh, dass du mir die 
Wildgiinse verscheucht und die Enten samt 
der Rohrdommel.” Antvogelos is a Latinized 
form of Antvogel, which is still used in the 
South German dialects ; horotumblum is from 
the O.H.G. horotumbil, hortibil, M.H.G. 
rértrumel, rértumel, N.H.G. Rohrdommel. 
CHARLES Bunpy WILSON. 
State University of Iowa. 


SWEEZING oR Squeezinc Watcu (9 x. 
467).—The word sweeze or sweezing is not in 
Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary,’ second edition, 1736, 
nor in Johnson’s, fifth edition, 1784, but it is 
in all probability a mere phonetic spelling of 
a softened pronunciation of the word squeeze. 
The ‘ N.E.D.' has not reached squeeze yet, but 
Bailey defines it as “to press closely together,” 
and Johnson, among other definitions, men- 
tions ‘‘to press downwards, as of printing 
agg think there can be no doubt that 

Hitton Price's conjecture is correct, 
and that the phrase is a popular designation 
for a repeater—the sweezing or squeezing 
process consisting in the pressing downwards 
of the knob to produce the “ repeat.” 

H. J. Dukrnrretp ASTLeEy. 


This question and the same quotation from 
the British Apollo, 1708, appeared in 4% S. ii. 
276, and from the two replies (p. 335) there 
can be no doubt that a repeating watch was 
known as a squeezing watch at the above 
date, from the fact of its being made to strike 
by compressing the side of the watch. Pope, 
in his ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ has :— 

Thrice rung the bell, the slipper knock’d the ground, 
And the press’d watch return’d a silver sound. 
EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Mixep MarriaGes §. x. 447).—The 
arrangement referred to has never had the 
sanction of the Catholic Church, which 
permits a marriage between a Catholic and 
a’non-Catholic solely on the solemn promise 
of the latter that any children of the union 
shall be brought up as Catholics. Such 
formal undertakings are sometimes ignored, 
with the result of forming a compromise like 
that which your correspondent has described. 
Very curious developments have ensued in 
cases within my own knowledge. In one 
instance the sons, brought up in the religion 
of their father, who wasa Protestant, eventu- 
ally became Catholics ; while the daughters, 
baptized in the religion of the mother, left 
the Church in after years. In another case 
that I know of, where it was arranged that 
the sons should “belong” (as they say) to 
the Protestant father, and the girls to their 
Catholic mother, several daughters were 


born in succession. The father, who was 
very desirous of male issue, then promised 
that he would forego the stipulation as to 
his sons. The next child was a son, and 
several more followed without another 
daughter. The father afterwards became a 
Catholic himself. I could tell a yet more 
strange and equally true story, but the facts 
lie too near home for publication. 
Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Tue AUTHOR AND AVENGER oF (9 
ix. 22, 229 ; x. 35).—The term “Old Scratch,” 
as applied to the author of evil, may be found 
in a now forgotten book, published in 1822, 
‘Tales of a Traveller,’ by Washington Irving, 
and the story is entitled ‘The Devil and Tom 
Walker.’ It is stated that Mr. Murray gave 
1,500/. for the book, so great was the prestige 
of the author. The story is much the same, 
though sixty years have elapsed since its 
perusal, as that recorded by your corre- 
spondent at the last reference ; but I think 
that after a long and severe struggle 
the wife is worsted, and _ shortly after. 
wards the husband, coming to the scene, and 
seeing indications of the conflict strewn 
around, observes, “Egad ! Old Scratch must 
have had a tough time of it.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


“Furtone” §. x. 428).—In this neigh- 
bourhood, where small holdings are the rule, 
a furlong is a division of land, of variable 
size, in the unenclosed fields which surround 
the town. Sometimes—generally, I might 
say—there are “ meres” or “ balks” between 
the different furlongs, but not always. The 
are subdivided into strips or sections, whic 
in each furlong run all in one direction, though 
in contiguous furlongs they often run different 
ways, according to the “lie” of the land. 
Hence, suppose, the name “furlong” 
(= ‘*furrow-long”) as applied to these 
divisions. In the Isle of Axholme the name 
is never given to an enclosed field; but I 
remember such a field in my native parish 
in South Notts that was known as “ eight 
(or ten) acre furlong.” This would probably 
be a survival from the time before the land 
was enclosed, which may also be the case 
with the fields near Brackley, if, as I under- 
stand, they are enclosed. Cc. C. B. 

Epworth. 


Halliwell, in his ‘ Dictionary of Provincial 
Words,’ explains furlong to mean the line of 
direction of ploughed lands, also a division 
of an unenclosed cornfield. Dr. Ash, in his 
dictionary published in 1775, says it is a cast 
of ridges or land in a field. ‘N. &Q.’ 5" §, 
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viii. 192, gives a list of seventy open arable 

fields in the parish of Whitchurch, near 

Stratford-on-Avon, which bear this designa- 

tion. Everarp Home CoLeMAn. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Possibly the following definition of the 
word, taken from Miss Baker’s ‘ Glossary of 
Northamptonshire Words and Phrases,’ will 
sufficiently answer AGRICOLA’s question :— 

“ Furlong.—An indefinite number of lands, or 
leys, running parallel to each other—if arable, 
lands; if pasture, leys: when applied to new 
inclosures, it is only the continuation, by custom 
or courtesy, of the old open-field term. Sometimes 
it signifies an indefinite portion of a field, as ‘up 
i.e., up on the high part of the 

eld. 

The meaning of “furlong” as given by 
Wright is “ The line of direction of ploughed 
lands ; a division of an unenclosed cornfield.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“To EAT CHERRIES WITH PRINCES” (9 §, x. 
428, 470).—Information on the origin of this 
expression may be found in Borchardt’s ‘ Die 
sprichwortlichen Redensarten im deutschen 
Volksmunde nach Sinn und Ursprung erlau- 
tert,’ fourth edition by Wustmann, pp. 269, 
270 (Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus, 1894). The 
figurative meaning seems to be that princes 
and those in authority make their inferiors 
the butt of their arrogance and ill humour. 
Borchardt quotes from Tunnicius the follow- 
ing in Low German, “ Mit heren ist quat 
kersen eten,” with the Latin hexameter, 
“ Difficile est multum cerasis cum principe 
vesci,” and from Neander this variant, 
‘* Mandere cum dominis suadeo non cerasa 
servos.” From an anonymous collection of 
teat we have “Bruntz nit gegen die 

nnen,” with the explanation, “Leg dich 
an keynen gewaltigen.” In his collection of 
proverbs Franck unites the warning against 
the sun and cherry-eating: “Contra solem 
ne loquitor. Red nicht wieder die Sonne. 
Es ist gut groszer herrn miissig gehn, aber 
boesz mit jn kirszen zu essen, sie werffen die 
stil am kopf.” Luther, in a translation of 
some fables of Alsop, quotes, in connexion 
with the fable about the hunt of the goat, 
lamb, lion, &c., the substance of the proverb 
about eating cherries with princes. 

In the quotation from Burger's ‘ Der Raub- 
graf’ made by Mr. Dormer there are two 
errors, evidently misprints: after “an” at 
the end of line 4 there should be a semi- 
colon instead of a period, and in line 5 
“ Einen ” should read “ Einem.” 

CuarLes Bunpy Wison. 

State University of Iowa. 


KNIGHTLEY CHARLETON (9S. x. 189, 231, 
317).—Your correspondents at the two last- 
mentioned references agree in stating that 
Thomas Knightley, a/ias Charleton, of Apley 
Castle, Shropshire, married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir Adam Francis, son of Adam Francis, 
of London. There appears, however, some 
doubt as to the correctness of this. Sir 
Thomas Charleton, the husband of Elizabeth 
Francis (or Fraunceys), belonged to a branch 
of the Charleton family long settled in Mid- 
dlesex. Weever, in his ‘ Antient Funeral 
Monuments,’ gives the following inscription, 
which he found in Edmonton Church :— 


“Hic jacent corpora Thome Carleton quondam 
domini istius ville qui obiit 21 Feb. 1447. et 
Elisabethe uxoris ejus filie Ade Francis militis 
per quam habuit dominium.” 


Weever does not mention any arms, but 
Norden states that the Charleton tomb in 
the old parish church of Edmonton bore 
upon it the family arms, viz., a chevron 
between three swans for Charlton, and per 
bend sinister, a lion rampant, for Francis. 

This Sir Thomas Charleton was son and 
heir of Thomas Charleton, of Old Ford, in 
Monken Hadley, co. Middlesex, by Alice, 
daughter and heiress of John Cornwall (? de 
Cornhull), of Willesden, and widow of Henry 
Frowick (d. 1385/6), of South Mimms, in the 
same county. His ancestor John de Charle- 
ton (living 1324) was a citizen and mercer 
of London, and in 1348 had a grant of the 
manor of Ickenham, co. Middlesex, for life 
with remainder to Nicholas Shordiche and 
Juetta (daughter of John de Charleton) his 
wife. In 1350 Boniface Lapyn released to 
John de Charleton all right in those lands 
in the parish of Ickenham lately belonging 
to Robert Swalclyve and Joan his wife. This 
manor of Swalcliffe (now called Swakeleys) 
continued in the Charleton family for over 
130 years. 

A few notes on the Fraunceys-Charleton 
descent will perhaps interest your readers. 
Adam Fraunceys, citizen and mercer of Lon- 
don, was Lord Mayor in the years 1352 and 
1353. He purchasec. the manor of Edelmeton 
(Edmonton), co. Middlesex, in 1370, from 
William, fourth Lord Say. By his will, dated 
26 August, 1374, provision was made for the 
erection and maintenance of two chantries 
in St. Helen’s Church, Bishopsgate, in one 
of which he desired to be buried. These 


chantries were discovered and restored in 
1874 (Cox’s ‘Annals of St. Helen’s,’ p. 27). 
By Agnes his wife he left issue at his death 
in 1375 a son Adam and a daughter Matilda. 
Matilda was thrice married—(1) to John 
Aubrey (d. 1380/1), of Shenley, co. Herts, son 
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of Andrew Aubrey, Mayor of London ; (2) 
to Sir Alan Boxhull, K.G., Constable of the 
Tower of London; and (3) (about April, 
1383) to Sir John de Montacute, afterwards 
third Earl of Salisbury, by whom she was 
mother of the fourth earl ; she died in 1424. 
Adam Fraunceys, like his father, was a mer- 
chant of London. He was one of the five 
aldermen who, with Lord Mayor William 
Walworth, were knighted by Richard II. in 
1381 for services rendered in quelling Wat 
Tyler’s insurrection. He appears to have had 
a residence at Rokholt Hall, Leyton, Essex, 
as well as at Edmonton. At his death, in 1417, 
he left a widow, Margaret (d. 1444), and two 
daughters : Agnes (d.s.p. 1461),'the wife of Sir 
William Porter, and Elizabeth (d. 1450), the 
wife of the before-mentioned Sir Thomas 
Charleton, of Edmonton, who, —s to 
Weever, was “‘a man of great command in 
this county.” 

In Cussans’s ‘History of Hertfordshire,’ 
vol. iii. p. 273, there is an illustration given 
of Sir Thomas Charleton’s seal, on which is a 
shield charged with his arms—a chevron 
between three swans. This seal was appended 
to a deed dated 1420, relating to the manor 
of Burston, co. Herts, which manor had been 
granted in 1407 by his father Thomas Charle- 
ton and John Shordiche the elder to Gerard 
Braybroke. Thomas Charltone and John 
Shordych also appear as parties to a deed 
dated 1386, relating to the manor of Edmon- 
ton (Proc. S. A. L., second series, iv. 384). 
Sir Thomas Charleton died in 1447, and was 
succeeded by his son and heir, Sir Thomas 
Charleton the younger. 

It may be that he was the Sir Thomas 
“Charlton,” or “Chalton,” who was Sheriff of 
London in 1433 and Lord Mayor in 1449. 
This Lord Mayor was the founder of a chantry 
in St. Alban’s Church, Wood Street, City, 
where he is said to have been buried. It is 
known that the Charletons of Edmonton 
were the owners of property in the neigh- 
bourhood of this church; and Alderman 
Henry Frowick, stepbrother of Sir Thomas 
Charleton the elder, was, until his death in 
1459, a prominent man in the City, having 
served as Sheriff in 1427, and Lord Mayor in 
1435 and 1444. Both Alderman Frowick and 
Lord Mayor Charlton were “Mercers.” The 
arms, however, assigned by Heylin to Lord 
Mayor Charlton were those borne by the 
Calton family of Huntingdon. It would be 
interesting to know if any arms remain on 
the chancel or tomb at St. Alban’s Church. 

Sir Thomas Charleton the younger died in 
1465, leaving a son Richard, then aged fifteen 
years, and two daughters, Agnes and Mary. 


Richard Charleton was knighted in 1475; 
some years later he became one of the 
adherents of King Richard IIL, and probably 
took part in the decisive encounter at Bos- 
worth, for his death occurred on 23 August, 
1485, the day after the battle. He left a 
widow, Elizabeth, and a son John, then aged 
ten years. In the following November he 
was, by Act of Parliament, attainted of high 
treason, and the whole of his estates were 
forfeited to the Crown. King Henry, how- 
ever, — compassion on the widow, 
restored to her the manor of Swalcliffe for 
the term of her life, the reversion being 
granted to Sir Thomas Bourchier the younger 
and his wife Agnes, along with a grant of the 
manor of Edmonton. 

One of the forfeited estates was Rokholt 
manor, in the parish of Leyton, co. Essex, 
which had been purchased in 1360 by Adam 
Fraunceys and Agnes his wife, and had 
descended through the Porter family to Sir 
Richard Charleton (Morant’s ‘Essex,’ sud 
‘Leyton’). John Charleton, son of Sir 
Richard, appears to have been living in 
1510 (“Index Library,” vol. xv. p. 75), but 
nothing further is known of him. 

According to a pedigree entered in the 
Visitation of Essex, 1558, Robert Brown, of 
Langynhow, co. Essex (father of Sir Hum- 
phrey Brown, Judge of the Common Pleas), 
married Mary, daughter and heiress of Sir 
Thomas Charleton, and their descendants 
quartered the arms of Charleton (Azure, a 
chevron or between three swans argent) and 
Fraunceys (Per bend sinister azure and or, a 
lion rampant gules). 

Tristram Risdon, in his ‘ Note-Book,’ p. 98, 
gives “ Azure, a chevron or between three 
swans argent,” as the arms borne by Sir 
Alan Charleton, of North Molton, who was 
the founder of the Apley Castle branch of 
the family, and married Ellen, daughter and 
coheiress of Alan le Zouch, of Ashby, and 
widow of Nicholas St. Maur, of North Molton. 
This indicates a relationship between the 
Charleton families of Shropshire and Middle- 
sex. It may be only a coincidence that the 
last of the Charletons of Powis—viz., Joyce 
Lady Tiptoft, daughter and coheiress o 
Edward Charleton, Lord Powis—was buried 
in 1446, in the parish church of Enfield, 
adjoining Edmonton. 

A point in connexion with the marriage 
of Thomas Knightley, a/ias Charleton, should 
be mentioned. He succeeded to the Charle- 
ton estates on the death of his aunt Elena 
Charleton in the year 1400, when he was 
only four years of age. During his minority 
the custody of a moiety of these estates was 
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Genealogist, N.S., vol. xv. p. 28). Sir Robert 
raunceys bore Argent, a chevron between 
three eagles displayed gules (Willement’s 
Roll, temp. Richard I1.); and according to 
Harl. 1396 this coat was originally quartered 
by the Charletons of Apley Castle, but was 
afterwards cancelled (‘ fisitation of Shrop- 
shire,’ Harl. Soc., pp. 107, 109). It is possible, 
therefore, that the wife of Thomas Knightley, 
alias Charleton, was related to Sir Robert, and 
not Sir Adam Fraunceys. Perhaps some of 
zone readers may be able to throw further 
ight thereon. Atrrep T. Everitt. 
igh Street, Portsmouth. 


Buack Fast (9% S. x. 248, 352, 455).—If 
Dom Hunrer-Biarr is against me, 1 am 
eae wrong. It is ill contending with a 

nedictine on a question of ecclesiology, 
and especially with your learned corre- 
spondent. I therefore submit with a g 
grace to his correction, only adding that 
what knowledge I possess of Catholic usages 
is partially derived from a foreign country 
—Malta, to wit—where I lived for many 
years. I think I am safe in affirming that 
there, at least, the fast of Christmas Eve is 
of greater strictness than, say, that of the 
eve of the Ascension. Of recent years epis- 
copal relaxations of fasts in England have 
been so usual that the question has become 
a little complicated. 

Joun Hopson MATrHEws. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


The only black fast known to history and 
chronology is the Jewish Yom Kippur, or 
Day of Atonement. It falls on 10 Tishri, just 
after their civil new year’s day, corresponding 
with our September or October. See Leviticus 
xxiii. 27, where Tishri is called the seventh 
month of their ecclesiastical year. The 
primary root of Xippur is to cover or wipe 
away, and the ceremonial rite involves mutual 
forgiveness of all offences. LysaRtT. 


Pry Pictures (9% 8S. x. 308, 375, 493).——The 
— which have been given by Mr. 
orp and Mr. Pickrorp do not quite meet 
ictures were made. 


(Gone by the king to Sir Robert Fraunceys 


my inquiry how these 
My pictures, if pricked with pins, would 
have a “burr” on the under side. The under 
side is quite smooth, and the holes flush with 
the rest of the sheet. Some of the perfora- 
tions are diamond and other shapes, the 
holes appearing to have been clean cut with 
some very sharp tool. The ‘‘ patterns” are 
so unequal that a machine could not have 
been used for making the perforations. 
Hos. RATCLIFFE. 
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The New Volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Vol. VIL, being Vol. XXXL. of the Complete 
Work. (A. & C. Black and the 7'imes.) 

Von. xxxi. of the new edition of ‘The Encyclo- 

— Britannica’ prolongs the space of the alpha- 
t covered by the work from Mos to Pre, and 

shows that two-thirds of the task are practically 

accomplished. In this volume the prefatory essay, 
which is by Mr. Frederick Greenwood, deals with 

‘The Influence of Commerce on International De- 

velopment.’ This opens very happily with a discus- 

sion of the feelings that might have animated a 
reat intellect on the first substitution of barter 

or acquisition by violence and robbery. To such 

it must have seemed to herald the approach of a 

millennium. In the middle of the last century the 

faith in the peaceful influence of commerce received 

a great shock. Among the evils attending com- 

merce are mentioned the education of barbarians in 

war and the supply to them of weapons. Far from 
sanguine are the conclusions Mr. Greenwood draws 
as to the results of international development. 

“The good genii of the nineteenth century have 

done great things for the material welfare of man- 

kind; but what,” he asks, “have they done for 
peace?” ‘* Mosyuitoes’ is one of the opening articles 
the interest in which is to some extent discounted 
by what has previously been written on malaria. 
The chanenede assertion is repeated that in Eng- 
land these pests are called gnats. No doubt gnats 
and mosquitoes belong to the same order, but there 
is a great deal of difference between the two, as we 
can testify. * Motor Vehicles’ is one of the articles 
most up to date. These carriages are divided under 
the heads ‘Light’ and ‘Heavy,’ and are treated 
respectively by the Hon. C. 8. Rolls and Prof. Hele- 

Shaw, F.R.S. Under the former head the writer 

gives some much-needed counsel as to the right of a 

yedestrian or a horseman to the high road. A great 

uture is declared to be before the motorist, and it is 
said that a single ride in a good vehicle usually 
converts the most prejudiced opponent. Numerous 
illustrations are afforded. ‘ Mountaineering’ is by 

Sir Martin W. Conway, president of the Alpine 

Club. It is lucidly written, and establishes the 

manner in which the eight chief difficulties that 

front the Alpine climber are to be faced. The bio- 
graphy of Michael von Munkacsy is accompanied 

»y a reproduction of his ‘ Last Day of a Condemned 

Prisoner.’ A short account of ‘Mural Decoration’ 

is from the competent pen of Mr. Walter Crane. 

Lord Balcarres on ‘ Museums,’ Mr. John Hollings- 

head on ‘ Music-Halls,’ and Mr. Fuller Maitland on 

‘Music’ deserve attention. ‘Mycenean Civiliza- 

tion,’ by Mr. D G. Hogarth, Director of the Cretan 

Exploration Fund, is one of the most scholarly 

articles in the work. It is enriched with a plan of 

the citadel of Mycene. For the remains of pottery 

Schliemann’s works are the principal authority. 

Racial questions are naturally raised, though no 

very detinite conclusions as to Pelasgic and other 

influences are reached. A stirring history of Natal is 
followed by an all-important account of * Navies’ 
by Lord Brassey and Lieut. Bellairs, R.N., and 
another on ‘ Navigation.’ Two strikin illustra- 
tions of scenes of combat are given with the bio- 
graphy of Alphonse Marie de Neuville. Under 
*New Guinea,’ the largest island in the world, 
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if Australia be taken as a continent, much informa- 
tion is furnished, though many features have not yet 
been seriously studied. Passing over various entries 
under ‘ New,’ we come to ‘ Newspapers,’ on which 
no fewer than eight workers have been employed. 
Among these are Mr. Alfred C. Harmsworth, Mr. 
Clement K. Shorter, the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, and 
M. Paul Villars. Messrs. G. F. Barwick and Dorset 
Eccles are responsible for the introductory portion. 
That leading articles have lost their importance is 
said to be “ only a half-truth.” Among successive 
editors of the Fortnightly Review, the first, G. H. 
Lewes, is omitted. Numerous details as to contri- 
butors to various periodicals are supplied, and the 
observance of newspaper anonymity now seems 
superfluous. Some curious particulars concerning 
Nihilism are given by Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace. 
From these it appears that the duel with authority 
is pretty evenly maintained, fifty-eight anarchists 
having been executed up to 1902, and thirty-nine 
rsons assassinated. Mr. Gosse writes on * Norse 
Lnesatere since 1885.’ Few of the authors dealt 
with, except Ibsen, Bjirnson, and Lie, are much 
known in this country. ‘ Numismatics’ has numer- 
ous illustrations. We welcome a good paper on 
Thomas Occleve, concerning whom Tittle is gener- 
ally known, but whose writings have merit as well 
as interest. A reproduction of Mr. Orchardson’s 
‘Voltaire’ follows. ‘Ordnance’ occupies a good 
many freely illustrated pages, and may be read as 
a comment on Mr. Greenwood’s prefatory essay. 
Under ‘ Arthur W. E. O'Shaughnessy’ Mr. Arthur 
Waugh hints at information he hesitates to supply. 
*Palexobotany’ employs three competent writers. 
It opens out and treats thoroughly a subject the 
knowledge of which is almost confined to experts. 
Sir E. Maunde Thompson describes recent advances 
in ‘Paleography.’ ‘ Parliament’ is discussed by 
the late Sir Archibald Milman and Mr. F. C. 
Holland. Mr. Thurston is well qualified for dealing 
with the biography of Parnell. Sir Henry Roscoe 
gives a warmly appreciative account of Pasteur. 
Pathology’ employs many pens, and may be re- 
garded as the most important of the contents of the 
volume. It is profusely illustrated in colours. 
Coventry Patmore is assigned a good deal of im- 
portance by Mr. Waugh. Two fairy illustrations 
are given from Sir Noel Paton, and one design, 
‘The Vigil,’ from John Pettie. ‘ Philology’ and 
*Phonography’ are both to be commended, and the 
recent advance in ‘ Photography’ is carefully de- 
scribed. Many of the illustrations to this are of 
really remarkable beauty. ‘ Physiology’ is another 
setiele of extreme importance which employs many 
pens. Sir Clements Markham is among those who 
write on ‘Polar Regions.’ Mr. William Burton 
deals with ‘ Pottery and Porcelain,’ Sir George Reid 
with ‘ Protection,’ and Mr. Henry Higgs with the 
*Post Office.’ A good reproduction is given of Sir 
E. J. Poynter's ‘ Fale Tears.’ The steady advance 
which is maintained by this important work is a 
subject for warm congratulation. 


The Treasury of Translations. By Wm. E. A. 
Axon. Selected by Albert Broadbent. (Man- 
chester, Broadbent.) 

Our friend Mr. Axon has been for many years in 

the habit of translating foreign lyrics—sentimental, 

meditative, general. A selection from them has 
been published by Mr. Broadbent as one of his 

“Treasury Series.” They are from the German, 

French, Spanish, Italian, Hindu, Hebrew, Persian, 


&c., and include some gipsy and folk songs. The 
— is excellent, and the volume is to be 
prized. 


Pierre D’Urte and the Bask Language. By E. 8. 

Dodgson. (Privately printed.) — 
In a brochure thus entitled Mr. Dodgson has 
reprinted an article which he contributed to the 
American Journal of Philology. It is a eritique on 
the earliest translation of the Old Testament into 
the Basque tongue, made by D’Urte about 1700. 
Outside that somewhat recondite language, in 
which we do not profess to be at home, the author 
does not appear to be strong in his philology. 


Fry's Royal Guide to the London Charities. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

Tuis useful little guide, virtually unique in its way, 
the establishment of which by Herbert Fry we 
recall, has now reached its thirty-ninth annual 
issue, and is edited by Mr. John Lane. The infor- 
mation is given in the most concise and available 
form. We wonder if any one has been moved to 
reckon up the immense amount of money annually 
collected for the charities named. 


In the Fortnightly appears a rather belated, but 
interesting article by Hon. Lieut. H. G. Parsons, 
entitled ‘De Wet’s Last Success. With this 
although it casts a new light upon some phases o 
history, we shall not concern ourselves, any more 
| than with political articles which follow. Mr. C. G. 
| Compton writes on Alfred de Vigny, a refined and 
| delicate poet and historian, whose theories are chi- 
| merical and fantastic, but who has received during 
late years less attention than he merits. Mr. Comp- 
ton’s estimate is acceptable, but we do not like some 
of his epithets, as when, for instance, he speaks of 
“the bourgeois romanticist Scott,” a phrase which 
has a certain measure of truth, but is not true. 
Mr. Ernest Newman has an article on ‘ Richard 
Strauss and the Music of the Future.’ Mr. New- 
man’s own estimate of Strauss is high. Strauss is, 
he declares, well assured of artistic immortality, 
but he is “‘ not a great melodist, taking that word 
with the meaning it has acquired in the music of 
the past.” He is, however, an epoch-making man, 
and he is “‘ the first artist in music.” We are not 
quite sure that we understand what is meant, but 
we quote Mr. Newman’s phrases. Mr. Bryden’s 
aed on ‘ The Decline and Fall of the South African 

tlephant’ is very sad, showing as it does that 
the creature will before long be as extinct as the 
bison. What terribly blind, unimaginative crea- 
tures we are! The very steps that are taken to 
preserve a few herds on the littoral of Cape Colony 
do not fully commend themselves to the colonials, 
and no attempt is made to subjugate and domes- 
ticate the animal, as is done in India. Mr. William 
Archer has discovered a new subject in ‘The Rise 
of Theatrical Subventions.’—In the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury the most interesting literary article is that 
of Miss Annie Gladstone entitled ‘ Another View 
of Jane Austen’s Novels.’ It consists of an answer 
to the impertinences—to use the word in its correct 
sense—of the Newcastle journalist who undertook 
the defence of the Censor in the case of ‘ Monna 
Vanna,’ and also wrote flippantly against Jane 
Austen. His lucubrations might with advantage 
have been passed over in silence. Miss Gladstone 
has, however, few qualifications for the task she 


essays. When she says that Shakespeare, so far 
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as we know, had never been out of England, nor 
have we any reason to think he had travelled 
much within it; and that Dante’s wanderings were 
confined “to his native Italy,” we cannot meet her 
with an absolute contradiction. There are those, 
however, who believe that Shakespeare travelled 
in Germany, and even in Denmark, while Gio- 
vanni Serravalle declares, at the beginning of the 
fifteenth contury, that Dante studied both in 
Paris and London. ‘The Search Light: a Play in 
One Act,’ by Mrs. W. K. Clifford, is, like much 
modern dramatic work, hopelessly gloomy. Lady 
Guendolen Ramsden decides that society is worse 
than it was. It is the upper classes who are most 
severely condemned for rudeness. “It is sur- 
pelsingly rare,” we are told, “to meet with 
common civility in a first-class [railway] carriage.” 

’e are, it must be borne in mind, compared 
with our ancestors of a century ago, | not 
with those of Stuart times. Mr. C. B. Wheeler 
has a thoughtful article on ‘ Labels.’—Under the 
title ‘ The Genesis of a Great Career’ the Pall Mall 
opens with an account of the early life of Napoleon. 
The article is by Viscount Wolseley, and is the 
first of a series of four. The biographer holds the 
scales evenly, since, though he regards Napoleon 
as “the greatest human being God ever sent to this 
earth of ours"’—an estimate we entirely and sum- 
marily reject—that hero is credited, or discredited, 
with possessing everything which the Bible de- 
scribes as unholy, and which Englishmen regard as 
mean and despicable. Very numerous portraits 
illustrate the early section. E. Nesbit has a 
clever and satirical article on slang, the first, appa- 
rently, of a series called ‘The Literary Sense.’ 
Judge O'Connor Morris sends a brilliant, but sad- 
dening paper on ‘Social Life in Ireland.’ From 
this we cannot quote. It deserves, however, to be 
studied closely. Mr. Vizetelly has further recol- 
lections of Zola. Mr. Mallock brings new finds 


He is eloquent and ironical in commenting on German 


censure of English doings. A very readable paper 
is that of Mr. Heneage Legge on ‘The Hedge,’ a 


| thing rapidly passing out of the ken of Londoners 


and utterly distasteful to the parochial and vestry 
mind. Mr. Bryden defends ‘Hare Hunting,’ 
which, in truth, stands in need of defence. 
‘Eighty Years Ago,’ by Mr. George Rooper, is a 
capital account, by a self-styled nonagenarian, of 
life as it ap yveared in the early part of the last 
Watkins, in the Gentleman’s, de- 
scribes ‘Our Native Serpents,’ the subject of much 
irrational persecution. ‘Ships’ Figure-Heads’ is 
an interesting paper by one bearing the once 
familiar name of William Allingham. ‘ Abducted 
by Albatrosses’ is a grim fantasy. ‘ How to Test 
Drinking Water’ affords useful information.—In 
the heads of Messrs. Chatto & Windus, and edited 
by Mr. Robert Barr, the Jdler holds its place, 
especially as regards fiction. ‘The Greatest 
Swindle of the Century’ is finished. Another no 
less remarkable subject is treated in ‘Sherlock 
Holmes Outdone,’ which deals with the anthropo- 
metric service in Paris. ‘The Coming Electric 
Express’ is well worthy of study.—To the English 
Illustrated, the appearance of which is later than 
usual, Mr. S._ L. one sends ‘ More Pictures 
from the Prado.’ Among the illustrations to this 
are ‘The Holy Family’ and the ‘ Last Supper’ of 
Juan des Juanes, better known as Vincente Macip. 
A second Last Supper, by the same artist, is in 
Valencia. There are also a ‘St. Bartholomew’ and 
a strangely modern-looking ‘Jacob’s Dream’ from 
Jusepe de Ribera (Lo Spagnoletto), and other works 
from the Madrid Museum. A very interesting 
description of Japanese life is furnished by Mrs. 
Campbell Praed, and is illustrated by capital 
yhotographs of Nikko, &c. ‘Cardigan and the 
Valley of the Teifi’ depicts by pen and camera 
many spots of beauty and interest. 


relating to the Bacon-Shakespeare question, and Th 
leaves us in doubt who is the maddest, Bacon, _eoe 
Mr. Mallock, or ourselves. Sir F. C. Burnand Botices to Gorresyondents. HERE 
writes on Mr. Punch, some Predecessors and Com- 
petitors.’—In the Cornhill the best article in all We must call special attention to the following SHAK 
respects is ‘Germs of the Waverley Novels,’ by | notices :-— NEW 
Mr. Alexander Innes Shand. In this it is shown] Qy all communications must be written the name Th 
how far Scott was indebted, in his poems and | and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- secre? 
te his of lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. PUREI 
Mr. Shand has, indeed, hit upon the secret spring 
of Scott’s marvellous fertility. Madame Bernhardt’s WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. pe 
‘Moral Influence of the Theatre’ is likely to be far| TO secure insertion of communications corre- Nel 
more discussed, but is, in fact, of quite secondary spondents must observe the following rules. Let Pee 
importance. That Madame Bernhardt should exalt | each note, query, or reply be written on a separate LIST of 
her own calling is conceivable enough. She has| slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and U 
nothing very special to say, however, except that | such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 

Madame Bernhardt holds that nothing is more | ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous gree 
untrue than that the theatre is immoral. A more | entries in the paper, contributors are requested to Gos 
definite pronouncement is wanted. Is the theatre _ in parentheses, immediately after the exact an © 
never immoral in the plays of Wycherley; or| heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to ona 
is it only not immoral in those Madame Bernhardt | Which they refer. Correspondents who repeat =. 
herself produces ? The views she holds on such a sub- | queries are _Tequested fo head the second com- Mes 
ject have only adventitious importance. That Pas- | munication * Duplicate. DRAMA 


sion plays should be performed Madame Bernhardt 
holds. That is her opinion; but we see not in what 
way it is more important than would be that of the 
late Hugh Price Hughes, if it could be obtained. 
*Lhasa Revealed’ has much interest. ‘ Receiving 
Moderators’ is excellent, and the whole number 
is remarkable.—In Longman’s Mr. Lang, ‘ At the 


Sign of the Ship,’ deals with ‘ The Phantom Millions,’ 
the story of which has progressed since he wrote. 


Iprores (‘‘ Many a shaft at random,” &c.).—See 
* Lord of the Isles’ (1815), canto v. stanza xviii. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


Last Week's ATHEN.LUM contains Articles on 


MR. WATSON’'S SELECTED POETRY. The NAVAL TRACTS MONSON. 

STUDIES in THEOGNIS. ANCIENT COFFERS CUPBOARDS, 

The SPOILS of a COLLECTOR. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Last Buccaneer; The Unnamed; Roger Drake, Captain of Industry ; The Wilderness Voyagers ; 
The Spell of the Jungle; The City of Confusion; Roman Biznet; The Life Impossible; The Rustler. 

STATE PAPERS. PHILOLOGY. 

NEW EDITIONS and REPRINTS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Mr. Alger on the French Revolution; The British Empire in the Nineteenth Century ; 
British Nigeria; Post Office London Directory; Chantilly; Co-operative Societies at the Paris Exbibition; A 


French View of Naval Warfare; The Nabob; Louis Wain’s Annual; Pictures of War; La Dame de Monsoreau ; The 
World's Work. 


LIST of NEW BOOKS, 
ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE: The FIRST FOLIO FACSIMILE; HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE; The DEAN 
of WINCHESTER; ‘STORIES of EARLY BRITISH HBROES’; YALE BICENTENNIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
ALSO 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Chemical Literature; Lord Avebury, Defoe, and Sussex Roads ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Mr. Cole's Engravings of Old English Masters; English Pictures at Messrs. Lawrie’s; F. P. Séguier 
Siena Cathedral; F. R. Kimbrough ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Oxford History of Music; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Mr. Crawford's Two Masques; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for December 27 contains Articles on The ATHEN ALUM for December 20 contains Articles on 
PAPERS by MR. CHESTERTON 
BRENTANO on RIGHT and WRONG. of 
A NEW EDITION of the HORDER MINSTRELSY. PURSUIT 
SIDELIGHTS on the GEORGIAN PERIOD 
SHAKSPEARE and VOLTAIKE | MR. NEWBOLT'S and MR. HOLMES'S POEMS. 
NEW NOVELS :—Christian’s Wife; Mile. Fourchette; Hernando; POE on 
The Rack of this Tough World; The Weird o' It; Sacrilege Farm; | **). ° =LS:—Jan van Elselo; When Spurs were Gold; The 
e Coachman with Yellow Lace; The Needie’s Eye; Folly’s Wooing of Wistaria; Captain Macklin; Tracked Down; In 
Quest ; Kolling- Flax Chaucer's Maytime ; The Course of Justice. 
MEDIEVAL LITERATURE, 
FORKIGN PHILOSOPHICAL BOOKS. 
EDUCATION in the UNITED STATES. Mi. CONRAD'S SHORT STORIES. 
PULITICAL BCONOMY OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Delhi, Past and Present; Dove Dale Re- 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Christmas, its Origin and Associations , visited ; Aspects of the Jewish Question ; Reprints ; Btiquette for 


Every Day 

Nelson and his Captains, Aspirations; How to choose a Husband ; LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

seerncs and other Annuals; The Hampetead Keats; In Praise of | ParHER CHRISTMAS in PAMINE STREET; Prof. WITHERS, 
<ESTELL'S ‘THROUGH SHOT and FLAME’. The GUWRIE 


The GOWRIE MYSTERY; COSMO III. of TUSCANY in ENGLAND; MYSTERY; LIONEL JOHNSON'’S POEMS; KERACHYAH the 
4 FAKULIST; BRITISH KRANCH of the INTERNATIONAL 
The BOOK SALES of 1902 ; = pemeeeeee of PHILOSTRATUS. SOCIETY of FRANCISCAN STUDIES; SAL 


LITERARY GOSSIP Auo— 
a Books on Birds; Societies; Meetings Next Week; LITERARY GOSSIP. 
PINE AKTS:—Frans Hals; Famous Homes of Great Britain; Mr. | SCIENCE:— Major Austin in Equatorial Africa; Anthropological 
Nicholson's Portraite; The Ancestor; Art and Artists; Uld Silver Notes; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 
at the Fine-Art Society's; Mr. Bauer's Drawings and Paintings; | FINE ARTS :—Contributions to the History of Art in Recent Perio 
Siena Cathedral; Sale; Gossip dicals ; Sales; Gossip. 
MUSIC :— Broadwood Concert; Mr Clegg’s Organ Recital; Pianoforte | MUSIC :—Paderewski Orchestral Concert; Herr Kreisler’s Violin 
Music; Gossip; Performances Next Week. Recital; Recital by Messrs. Ysaye and Busoni and Madame Cleaver ; 
DRAMA:—The Comédie Francaire and the Comédie Italienne ; Recent Publications ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
Bethlehem ' ; ‘The Christian King’; ‘Sue’; Gossip DRAMA :— The Mouse’; ‘Othello’; The Westminster Play ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAEUM, every SATURDA Y, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, K.C, 


And of ali Newsagents, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (#5. XI. Jax. 10, 1903. 
Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 


WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWLNG 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 
MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


PER 
Blackwood's... ove ove oe 13 0 Macmillan'’s... ove cee wo © 
Contemporary Review ove ooo 16 0 National Review ove 15 0 
Cornhill .. ons 7 6 Nineteenth Century .. eso ese coo 
Bnglish Illustrated eve ove O Pall Mall oe ove 8 6 
Fortnightly Review ... ese 16 0 Revue des Deux Mondes one exe ove 0 
Harper's ... ose evo 9 © Seribner’s ee ese wo 
Longman's ese 5 0 Temple Bar ... ose ese wow 
” QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER ‘DATE. 

Edinburgh one ose 7 6| Quarterly on ose 6 


The terms will be 1s, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE. 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES, 
Handsomely bound in new cloth, 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. HS MIT H & O N, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 
Pu 


BLACKWOOD. Vol. for July to December, 1899... ose one ous om on on — 


Vol. for January to June, 1900 ove ove ove oe 36 
Vol. for July to December, 1900 eee ove ove oe wow 
— ——_ Vol. for January to June, 1901 owe ooo ooo ove eve wo 


——— Vol. for July to December, 1901 ooo eco ooo ove 
CONTEMPORARY. Vol. for January to June, 1897... ove eve ove ove eve eve 16 
— ——— Vol. for January to June, 1899 ooo cee eve ove ove eco oo 16 


a® 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vol. for January to June, 1901 on on exe ose one ose 0 
—— Vol. for July to December, 1901 ove coe ove eve ees wo 0 
FORTNIGHTLY. Vol. for January to June, 1892 one one ose oo 0 
—_ Vol. for January to June, 1894 ove eve eve ove ese 16 0 
—— ———_ Vol. for January to June, 1497 ose on on ose 16 0 
——— Vol. for January to June, 1898 oo ese os one ose on ese 0 
Vol. for July to December, 1898 exe ons ose ose oss ose 0 
Vol. for January to June, 1899 ove ove ove cee eve oe 36 0 
Vol. for July to December, 1899 ose on exe 0 
— Vol. for January to June, 1901 on evs ovo 0 

Vol. for July to December, 1901 ove ooo eco ove eve 16 0 

NINETEENTH CENTURY. Vol. for January to June, 1 1900 ene om ons one 0 
— Vol. for January to June, 1901 ove ooo 16 0 

0 


— Vol. for July to December, 1901 one ove ovo ose one ove ovo — 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, &c., sent free upon appiscation to 186, STRAND, LONDON. 
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